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This report is an account of the 1978 National • 
Leadership Ccnference on Environwental Education held in Washington, 
D.C. in March. The major purposes of the conference were to review 
recommendations of past environmental education conf erencesj. assess 
the present situation in environmental education in the United 
States, and develop a clear set of recommendations to further 
environmental education in the United States. Furthermore, every 
recommendation approved at this meeting includes a coordinated 
implementation plan with reasonable timelines, assigned 
responsibilities, and established monitoring procedures. This 
Conference Report is organized in chronological order and includes 
plenary meeting presentations, recommendations from the working 
groups^ and samples of the State environmental education legislation. 
Topics under consideration by the working groups include teacher 
inservice education, accessibility and dissemination of materials, 
state level networking and legislation, and the federal role in 
nation al environment al education strategy. A list of conference 
participants is included. (Author/MA) 
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Environuicntal Education Informatiion Reports are issued to nnalvzo 
and summarizG information related to the teschinq and learnin,?; ol 
environmental education. It is; hoped that these reports \nll provide 
information for personnel involved in development, idoc^s for Loac'ner.s , 
and indications of trends and recoimnendat ions to further environmental 
education. 

Your comments and suggestions for this series are invited. 



John F, Disinger 
Associate Director 
Environmental Education 



Publication sponsored by the SMEAC Information Reference Center of 
The Ohio State University. 

This document was developed from materials prepared by participants 
in the 1978 National Leadership Conference on Environmental Education 
and the recommendations were reviewed by members of that r^ronn. n,q 
well as by the Alliance for Finvironniontai Education. Points of viev; 
or opinions, however, do not necessarily represent the official vic^7s 
or opinions of the Alliance for Hnviroraental Education or its member 
orgaiiizations , or of tlie SHLAC Infomation ilefercnce Center. 
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ihis report: is an account of the 1971'} Xaliov.a] L(::icic-r;:In" p Conference 
on EnvironTTiontal education held in i;a.sliin;,:ton , D.C. on March :^ 30, 1978. 

This meeting brou^;;ht forv;ard I:ey reconrnoiida t ions of past env IronL-^en- 
tal education conferences, such as: 

N ational Conference on i:nv ironn en ta 1 F duc at ion at the elementary 
and secon'''iry level (December 1970, Green Bay, Wisconsin) 

Nati on al Conference on Env j ronnont al Sti idies Programs i n Higher 
Educat ion (.Nov ember JO - Decemb ?r 2 , 197 2 , Green Bay , Wisconsin) 

National Working Conference on Eme r ging Issu e s in Environmental 
Educat ion (June 3-6, 197^, Ann Arbor, Michigan) 

Environmental Education Perspectives and Prospectives Conforon c e 
(July 6-12, 1975, Snowmass, Colorado) 

Belgrade International Workshop on Environmental Education 
(October 13-22, 1975, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) 

North /Vmerican Regional Sem in ar on Environmental Education 
(October 5-8, 1976, St. Louis, Missouri; 

Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental Educ ation (October 
14-26, 1977, Tbilisi, Georgia, USSR) 

The major purposes of the 1978 National Leadership Conference were 
to review recommendations of past environmental education conferences, 
assess the present situation in environmental education in the United 
States in light of the recommendations approved at the Intergovernmental 
Conference on Environmental Education, and develop a clear set of recom- 
mendations to further environmental educat.ion in the United States. 
Furthermore, every recommendation approved at this meeting was to be 
target ed (to x;hom each recommendation should be addressed for implemen- 
tation), and major const raints to the Implementation of each recommenda- 
tion were to be identified: special strategies were to be designed to 
overcome constraints, respons ibi li t ies assigned for implementation of each 
recommendation, a time J. ine identilied, and a procedure established for 
monitoring each recommendation. 

This process was followed for each of the simultaneous workshops at 
the Conference. These workshops were: 

the Federal role in a national environmental education strategy; 

state legislation; 

state- level networking ; 

teacher inservice education; and 

accessibility and dissemination of available materials. 
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Therefore, the major thrust of the 1978 Natlona]. Leadership 
Conference op. nnvlronnionta] i'ducnti ' vns to develoi) a set of reooni^ 
mendations into a coordinated ii;-;)! enentat ic»n n l.an, v:ith reasonable 
timeline^^ , assigned responsiblli t ' es , -and es ta.b.lished nonitorinr^ 
procedures . 

Tkis Conference Revolt is oPLianrzed in chronoloaical fa.sliion. 
Plenary rr.ectini vi'^ecentatlons ^ moat of :/nich loere made on the first 
day, precede the actual reccrnmcndat'.onG of the i^orkiiij aronvc^ -jJiick 
were developed by working gi'^oups on the ^ecoixi day and revieij^cd by 
the conferees on the final day. Feconvricndatio/is of the Conference 
begin on page 57 of this Fevort . 

It is within this type of national strategy for environmental 
education that the foundation for an environmentally literate citizenry 
can be laid. This foundation, and continued environmental education 
programs, will make it possible to develop new knowledge and skills, 
values and attitudes, in a drive toward a better quality of environ- 
ment and, indeed, toward a higher quality of life for present and 
future genera !:ions li'ving within that environnent. 

William B. Stapp 
Editor 

May 1978 
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Organisations, associatiiuni; , ava^s of ..■ticrcsL '::id Che like of fen 
follo'.v' a chronology similar to tiiat: of a lia-uan life. ilicro is an 
infancy, a childhood, adolescence, inat:urity--and , oftentiraos, a 
decline, and death. The environmental education moveraent: seems to be 
following this pattern, and is giving evidence of havinc; moved into 
its early maturitye Hopefully, the chronology will continue on into 
full maturity, but those responsible for its future must v/urk to keep 
the movement from declining into terminal stages. 

In his excellent conference paper, Charles Roth gave us an 
historical perspective of the movement. We are reminded that environ- 
mental education was not invented by the militants of the late 60s, 
but evolved through a number of stages going back some several years. 
Certainly the great "Ecology Now ' v/ave of the 60s was important to 
us, for it carried us further up the beach than we could possibly 
have gone with conservation and outdoor education. 

Evidence of the latest impetus in environmental education was 
brought to the conference by Mary F. Berry, Assistant Secretary for 
Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Her pre- 
sentation was of particular value, for it provided us with first-hand 
information as well as the flavor of the recent International Conference 
on Environmental Education in Tbilisi, Georgia, USSR. She helped us 
further by offering a number of solid ideas regarding the future direc- 
tion of environmental education to be considered during our deliberations. 

But, as is often the pattern, it is the dedicated people of the 
day-to-day "real world" who must fill in the blanks and translate 
the initial excitement of a 60s movement or of an international 
conference into practical terms if real and lasting progress is to 
be made. And this is what many of us saw as the launching point for 
the National Leadership Conference on Environmental Education. Even 
a brief glance at the lists of participants and sponsoring organiza- 
tions serves as convincing evidence that the movement has strong 
backing from a number of prestigious associations and an impressive 
body of professionals. The recommendations which follow, and the 
implementation steps which have occurred since, provide further evi- 
dence of what can be done when such people and organizations get 
together to work for common goals. 

The basic premise of the three-day session was that essential 
information on the recent Unesco/UNEP Conference in Tbilisi, and 
other matters of importance, would be supplied to key leaders in 
the environmental education field, so that these people could work 
together to develop action strategies for meeting and overcoming some 
of the problems which impede the progress of the movement. Their 
ideas and recommendations would then form the basis for a national plan 
for environmental education. 

As President of the Alliance for Environm.ental Education, I 
pledged our organization to perform three services, once these 
recommendation and action strategies were developed: 
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1. To "broker" the recor.ar.ondaL'i ohg Uhcit: is, to sco. tb.nt evcir/- 
onc follov/od t::rou:::h as proT^.li^ed, pJid that all possible stapo* 
Wvjre takoTi to irinlciticnt cb.e rccouracndcd action s tratL':::;ics ; 

2. To koap participants infonncd as to the pro^pi-css of their 
rGCoumiendations ; and 

3. To assume responsibility for seeing that a final Conference 
report was produced and distributed. 

The follow- through began the day after the Conference, wlien the 
Board of Directors of the Alliance for Environmental Education met to 
reviev/ the recommendations and be^^in setting up implementation mecha- 
nisms. Subsequent p'n.one conferences and Executive Coranuttee meetiiigs 
have been held to continue the work tlius begun. 

During these follow-up sessions it was determined that , for reasons 
of practicality, some modifications had to be made in the recommenda- 
tions developed by the conferees. The principal decision iji—feiiis 
respect was to drop the specific time lines which accomp^/nied each 
recommendation, but to proceed with all possible haste iA their imple- 
mentation. As one board meiiber of the Alliance observec^ "liVery thing 
always takes twice as long as planned- -particularly who/ you're work- 
ing with government r" 

The Alliance Exchange was deemed the best available mechanism 
for disseminating progress reports. Organizations such as the National 
Association of Conservation Districts, the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society, the Humane Society of the United States, and the National 
Wildlife Federation have accepted responsibility for producing and 
mailing to all conference participants one issue each of the Exchanr^e . 
The first of these was sent out in May. 

Certainly a great amount of time went into the planning and imple- 
mentation of this Conference. What was so gratifying about it all 
:v.ciS the willingness of so many individuals to pitch in--sometimes at 
no small personal sacrifice-- to get an important job done. Although 
the Conference was really a group effort, a number of personal con-., 
tributions stand out and should be recognized: 

An important contribution to the success of the Conference was 
made by the National iJildiife Federation and its Executive Director, 
Thomas L. Kimball, The organization provided refreshments, meeting rooms 
and facilities, secretaries, and other assistance, without which the 
Conference could not have been held. Mr. Kimball, a delegate to che 
Tbilisi conference , presented a report on the role of non-governmental 
groups in the national environmental education picture which is included 
in this report. 

Tlie Alliance for Environmental Education was most fortunate in 
that William B. Stapp not only produced an excellent Conference paper, 
summarizing recoimendations from earlier conferences, but accepted 
the additional task of editing this final Conference report. Dr. Stapp 



spent tv;o years in Parl.^ as Director of the Uriesco/l'';I:n' Envi.ronrnenfal 
Education V-coi^niv.i, v;:iicp. i;:ive hirn a unique perspective on environmental 
education at tlio international level. 

The role of John F* Disinger of The Ohio Ftate University was of 
major importance in producing the Conference report. Dr. Disinger did 
considerable editing and arranged the details essential to producing 
the finished document you now hold in your hands. 

June McSwain, President-Elect of the Alliance, and Walter E. Jeske, 
Alliance treasurer, handled the many details of local arrangements 
necessary to implement the Conference design prepared by the Executive 
Committee . 

The five facilitators did excellent work with their groups by 
producing practical and usable action plans and recommendations. 
The quality of their work is evident in the recommendations of this 
R eport . They were: 

William Hammond (Federal Role in National Strategy) 
Lee County Schools 
Ft. Myers, Florida 

Bernard J. Lukco (Accessibility and Dissemination of Materials) 
U. S. Environmental Protection Agency 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Tyree Minton (Teacher Inservice Education) 
Antioch-New England 
Keene, New Hampshire 

David Phillips (State Level Networking) 
Uo S. Office of Education 
V/ashington, D. C. 

John Yolton (State Legislation) 
United Auto Workers 
Detroit, Michigan 

Wlien presenting a list such as this, one always runs the risk of 
omitting the name of some key indiv^idual. I do hope that this is not 
the case here. Certainly all who attended and participated in the 
Conference, and in the subsequent implementation of the recommendations, 
deserve our thanks. Names of all Conference participants appear in 
Appendix B. 

ITie Conference was indeed a success, for those of us who believe 
that through environmental education we can make a better life for all 
Americans, and through cooperation with other nations help all people 
.work toward the same end. llie real measure of this meeting will be 
taken in the months ahead, in terms of tlie work that gets done to extend 
and advance environmental education. 

Rudolph J. IL Schafer, President 
Alliance for Environmouiial Education 

May 1978 
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I*Tn very glad to be with you this afternoon. This is a good time of 
the year to be taJking about the environment, and it is comforting to 
realize that in spite of all the havoc people have wreaked over the past 
two centuries there is still enout:h beauty left in the world for aJl of 
us to look forward to spring. 

This is the second time in the past month that I have had the oppor- 
tunity to talk about environmental education. The first time I went to 
Phoenix, to address a National Wildlife Federation Conference, 

I said then, and I want to reiterate now, that I believe in environ- 
mental studies. I think that education in this area is as basic and 

fundamental as education in any other and that no iTian or woman has a 

right to consider himself or herself an educated person unless he or she 
understands something about the world we live in, about what we are doing 
to harm that world, and about what we can do to save it. Environmental 
education isn't a new educational fad, and it isn't a frill. It isn't 
something school boards can cut x>7hen they start feeling the heat on prop- 
erty taxes and decide to go back to an emphasis on reading and counting 
in the name of basic skills. 

W-\at it Ls or ought to be is a new focus for the whole educa- 
tional process. It ought to infuse curriculum at every level, in 
every subject, " Wo are not in the business, at HB*/, of telling teachers 
what to teach or how to teach it. But we do have a responsibility to 

provide so:ne guidance and set some priorities and we are going to 

fulfill that responsibility by doing a better job with environmental 
education than we have been doing, by giving it a better focus and 
more visibility, and by working with our colleagues in government and 
in the education profession to produce something worthwhile. 

This meeting is, as you know% a follow-up to the Une.sco Conference 
at Tbilisi, That gathering in October represented one o: the critical 
first steps, not only toward development of an international environmental 
education program, but toward the improvement of our own effort in this 
country, I won't go into great detail about what went on in Tbilisi; you 
are going to have three days of that. I do want to discuss three things 
with you this afternoon and listen to your response: first, what the 
Conference signified for all of us in the education community; secondly^ 
what we at the Federal level will do to implement the Tbilisi resolutions; 
and finally, what all of us can do to preserve and nurture the spirit of 
Tbilisi. 



'^Di'', Bcrru is AosinUiKt uccn'^tary for Ivlucntion^ U.S. Dcrartricnt of Hcallh 
Educatioyi and Welfare. She ^rrvec ar CJiair, Federal Tntcraijcncy CorTiittee 
on Education^ and headed tJie U}[ited Stater dclcaation to the Interjovern- 
mcntal Coyifereyiee on FnvirerunenLal Edueatirm, Thilioi^ Geovqia, USSH^ in 
October J 977. 
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Vrrvit: Tl^ i 1 fsi Mean L 

Vrncn I delivered the l^nitcrd Slates address to tlic d el ep,:i r ass-nl-'t- 
at Tbilisi, T said, "Knvi ronmcn tn 1 problems knov; no n'it:ion,-iL 'noundnrv. 
believe that, just as our environnent i.^ shared bv all, so should ini"nrr.;i 
tion caboiit it be disseminated to people every^.^'here . . . . We are here to s^u. 
that the vorld^s new awareness of the importance of our rel at ion5:h i p t:o 
the environment suffuses all education, all teaciier training, all course- 
work in whatever subject — and, indeed, all the educational . ac t ivi t Ir-s of 
life." 

Those words, when uttered, drew a favorable response from the parti- 
cipants — a response that was less a testimony to my ox.ti eloquence than it 
was a reflection of the fact that all of us, whatever cur poliuicai piiil- 
osophy or the 1 ev el of development of the socletv from vhicli we came, 
understood the importance of the task before us. The Tbilisi Conference 
signified a basic, worldwide recognition that environmental education 
should move to the forefront of the international education agenda. 

But the Conference had more than symbolic value. Syiribolism is impor- 
tant in Itself and we should not be overly critical of its significance, 
but the Conference had much more than s>TTibolic value. It is true that 
the resolutions that we passed were neither earth-shattering nor 
brilliantly creative in that no one had ever tiiought of tliem before; 
that kind of meeting is not structured to produce revolutionary cliango. 
But it is also true that the Tbilisi Conf ercnce^=§;ijs ta ined and built u n 
a pa ttern, begun at the 1975 meeting, in Belgr^e, of the International 
Workshop on Environmental Education — a pattern of productive dialogue 
relatively free of political cant or dogmatic irrelevanc ies . 

Tbilisi proved tha t ^educators from all nations can organize and 
conduct worthwhile discussions, not just on value-neutral topics like 
instructional technology, but on matters that strike at the heart of 
social, economic, and political debates. The fact that we were able 
to limit our resolutions in Tbilisi to education and steer clear of 
things like the role of the multinational corporations or the environ- 
mental Impact of Israeli settlements in occupied lands is encouraging 
to all of us — not because we don't care about the multinationals — we 
do — or the Middle East — we do care — but because we do care about 
education and can only progress in international education efforts 
when we keep our focus on the business at hand. 

We managed to do tills in environmental education; some day, if we 
keep trying, we may be able to do it in all other areas as well. All 
of us, as educators and students, hope that the day arrives soon when 
we can talk about knowledge, ideas, and dissemination of knowledge 
without having to draft our speeches five times to avoid political mis- 
interpretation. When that day arrives, we will be on the threshhold 
of aii era when free expression of ideas, and unfettered debate over the 
quality of scholarship, is the rule in international discussion of edu- 
cation rather than the exception. 

The Tbilisi Conference — thcjgh not, I am sorry to say some of tlie 
events surrounding the Conference--gavc us hope that we are moving in 
the right direction. 
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Even if t!iG rccor^^imeudat ions thp. t v;o adopt c?cl wore noL r i. vo 1 i:t i onn rv 
or all-cncompassi nj^ , they ^£cj^_o suhstantivo. V/o cannot, as i:ood faich 
participants in that Conference and as responsible^ mcmhcrs of the. inter- 
national community, dismiss them as platitudes or sweep them under the 
rug as we utter seif-r ighteous platitudes of our ovn, 

I'm pleased that we have here at this meeting reprcscatal ives of 
all segments of American education' — because much of what approved at 
Tbilisi calls for a state or local or even private response. Most of 
oiir fellow delegates represented countries with a centrali .-'ed education 
system, but we — as you well know — in this country have a system that is 
as diverse as it is fragmented. We will all have to work together if 
what crme out of Tbilisi is to have any impact here, 

ThLire are, however, some steps the Federal government can take on 
its own Lo comply with the Tbilisi resolutions. For example, we should 
.do what we can, as soon as possible, to implement the Unesco recommenda- 
tion to establish a national center on environmental education. To a 
limited' extent the Office of Environmental Education that already exists 
in the Education Division is a logical location for this center — but as 
many of you know that office is still in its developing stages and has 
yet to find a clear focus for its activities. Whether we ought to work 
with the Environmental Protection Agency, the Council on Environmental 
Quality, or other agencies to establish a new, cooperative center to 
provide information and coordination, and let the current program func- 
tion primarily as a grant allocation miechanism — or whether we- ought to 
upgrade our efforts within HEW — is an open question at this point, I 
would hope that in your discussions here you would give us some 
guidance on this issue. But one way or the other, we ought to take some 
additional action soon. 

And we ought to act to focus our Federal research effort on environ- 
mental learning and teaching methodology to a far greater extent than 
we have done thus far. The Departments of Agric ilciire and Interior have 
done some good work, but the National Institute of Education has done 
very little in this field; we have to remedy that. We have to mobilize 
the research resources t:iiai: exist, not just in NIE liut throughout the 
Federal government, anc' ^ut together curriculum packages that classroom 
teachers can use ^nd u^o effectively. We don*t want to see a Federal 
monopoly here; private groups have a great deal to contribute and, in 
fact, most of what is_ available comes from nongovernmental organizations. 
But, with an education research budget that provides upwards of $100 
million to NIE alone, we have to do a great deal more than we are doing 
before we can say that the Federal government is acting in the spirit of 
Tbilisi, 

In other areas covered by the recommendations, the Federal role is 
no less important — but it is less direct. To cite one example, the 
Unesco resolutions call upon member states to revise teacher college 
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peoplci working^ at tho institution itself; otlierwisc, experiences tells 
us, they are doomed to a short-lived existence. It may be true th.at 
in France tlie Minister of Education knows what is happening in every 
sixth-grade classroom at every hour of the day — but it is not and t.;ill 
not ever be the case here. I don't know what's going on in any class- 
room at any given hour. 

What we can do in HEW is utilize our demonstration grants programs 
to encourage teachers colleges to take the initiative on environmental 
education. This kind of effort could represent one of the focal points 
that the Office of Environmental Education needs. It could also repre- 
sent a new and exciting challenge to the Fund for the Improvement of ■ 
Postsecondary- Education. Here, too, we hope that in your discussions 
you will give us some ideas on how to mobilize Federal resources in a 
supportive way. 

In a closely related ^rea, the Tbilisi re;:ort calls on us to incor- 
porat? environmental mater ial'^dn our in-service teacher training programs. 
In this age of enrollment decline, when the number of openings for 
beginning teachers is dwindling (in most fields) to the vanishing point, 
in-service training is going to be the only real mechanism f^r us to 
Inject new ideas and methods into the education profession. As many of 
you know, we are starting to put a' network of teacher centers into oper- 
ation — centers run by and for teachers in service, offering them the Jcind 
of supplementary training they feel they need. These centers have a great 
deal of autonomy; that is as it should be, and that is the way the legis- 
lation and regulations creating the program were designed, 

But there is nothing to prevent us — and, indeed, there is much to 
be gained — from using Federal resources to encourage the teacher centers 
to emphasize environmental education^ We can offer special support for 
environmental emphasis in the centers without violating their independ- 
ence — we could supply curriculum materials', make supplementary services 
avaliable, or we can simply use public forums to keep environmental 
issues a-t the forefront of tlie teaching profession's list of concerns. 
I am convinced that, as the importance of education in this area becomes 
better understood by the public 'and by educators themselves, we will find 
an audience of elementary , and secondary teachers eager to upgrade their 
skills in the environm^fervt-al field. 

This Is^^s true of other professionals as it -is of classroom teachers. 
Unesco asked that' environmental studies be incorporated into training 
programs for -economists, for architects, for engineers, and for forest 
managers. In my own view, we ought to extend that mandate to cover law- 
yers and health professionals at the very least, since so many legal and 
health-related concerns are related to or stem from environmental factors. 
People in all of these professions need to develop — and want to develop-- 
Jt-he knowledge base that will enable them to understand the environmental 
Impact of what they do. We at the Federal level have an obligation to 
work with the states and with private institutions to bring environmental 
studies into all pre-prdf essional programs, and to do it in a way that 
encourages students to utilize their information in a practical way once 



These cxannlos represent just a few of the approaches we can take 
to Implement the Thilisi resolutions. There are ot'ners I could cite, 
but T voul.d prefer to leave to the panel and to all of you here today 
the ■ oppor tun i ty fc^r se-no crr'ative thouf^ht. We do not see environmental 
education as an area requiring, a inassiv e Federal presence, or massive 
Federal funds. We do_ see it as a field in v.iiich we, in partnership 
with others in the education and environmental communities, can stimu- 
late thought and have a positive iirpac":. 

The Spirit of Tbilisi 

In the final analysis, the extent of our willingness to put the 
Tbilisi resolutions into effect will be measured, not by the funds we 
spend, but by the moral commitment we make to use education as a means 
to protect our environment. 

This commitment Is not something we In government can create alone. 
We d£ have certain resources, apart from our financial capability, and 
we should make the most of them. We can command public attention, we 
have access to opinion leaders, and we can set examples by our own 
behavior for the private sector to follow. This Administration's record 
of performance Isn't perfect, from an environmentalist's perspective, 
but it's good — and we can all work to make It better. 

But the major part of this effort — the effort to dedicate the 
Nation's heart and mind to the cause of the environment — will have to 
fall upon people outside of government: on private organizations, on 
schools and teachers, and on individual Americans, in my address at 
Tbilisi, I quoted President Carter's statement that ''increasing numbers, 
now Into millions, of Individuals throughout the world have adopted an 
environmental conscience to test and guide public and private actions." 
It Is the composite conscience and consciousness of these individuals 
that we In government here, and our colleagues abroad, can encourage 
and reflect, but not create. 

In her monumental book Silent Spring , Rachel Carson wrote, *'The 
public must decide whether it wishes to continue on the present road, 
and It can do so only when in full possession of the facts," In the words 
of Jean Rostand, "The obligation to endure gives us the right to know." 

I believe that an educated public, one that knows the true cost of 
environmental exploitation, x^lll make decisions that a^re right and just, 
and will turn away from the road to self-destruction. All of us at the 
Unesco Conference shared that belief; otherwise, we would not have come. 
That, In essence, v:as the spirit of Tbilisi. 

Whether that spirit will be shared by others, and whether it will 
be translated Into action. Is as much for all of you to determine as 
it Is for us. I cannot be certain that we will accomplish all that ve 
hoped for last October. I only know that the cost of not accomplishing 
what we hope for will be fearful and indeed we must make our best efforts 
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The title for this presentation was glibly tossed off in tb.e thick 
of a very late-night planning session for this conference. The metaphor, 
on examination in the light of day, seemed much less effective. However, 
it still appears that environmental education, and the movements from 
which it evolved, have been running around the edges of traditional 
education for yearly a century but have not been able to grab the brass 
ring that would allow it to move into the central mainstream of /unerican 
education. 

In less than a decade we have seen the rhetoric that bills itself as 
environmental education move from some pilot efforts in a handful of 
communities, to a national Environmental Education Act, to an inter- 
national ministerial level conference. Unfortunately, we are still a 
very long way from a comparable escalation of implementation of environ- 
mental education practice into the broad education system. That is the 
task we must address in the days ahead. It is the heart of this confer- 
ence and those we trust will follow. We must find the systemic strategies 
and tactics that will convert rhetoric to broadly accepted and implemented 
practice. Such a challenge is easily laid down; it is met with greac 
difficulty. It will demand commitment, dedicatiori, pcrserverance , and 
nuch hard, often unpleasant, work. 

Before we set out upon the task it behooves us to look backward to 
the intellectual roots of the environmental education movement and the 
struggles of the various preceding movements from which it emerged. Their 
successes and failures may offer enlightenment for our deliberations. The 
historical perspective I am about to set forth is no definitivp. spholarly 
documentation, but rather an impressionistic distillation to help us focus 
our thoughts on how we arrived at today. Looking ac the strategic 
successes and pitfalls ou-^ predecessors encountered may help us in our 
search for a sure path across the heavily mined fields that ] ie between 
where we are and the mainstream of both educationa^l and environmental 
sanity. Our goal remains reasonably clear: -^.evelop an environmentally 
literate citizenry that can develop a fulfilling life that does not impair 
the planetary support system for living things. Effective achievement of 
that goal is far less clear. 

In spite of widespread perception to the contrary, environmental 
education did not begin in 1969 or 70. The false perception appears 
because that is the time when Environmental Education began to get big 

press- due to two major events worldwide viewing of the first pictures 

of the whole Earth from space and the first Earth Day Teach-Tns. 
Actually environmental education began emerging in its o^-\ identity 
nearly a decade earlier. Several people claim to be the first to: use 
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the term in print in the mid-60*s, but to my knowledge* the term was first 
used by Matt Brennnn, then at Fitr.hburp; State College, .in an article in 
the Bulletin of the Massacfiusetts Audubon Society in 1958. In reality, 
identity of the first user is academic and basically insignificant; as 
the Taos Indians have expressed it in the words of Nancy Woods, 'M-Je are 
not important. Our lives are simply tlireads pulling along the lasting 
thoughts which travel time that way." 

The concept of environmental education was emerging and evolving in 
the minds of a number of people of the late 50*s and early 60's as they 
interacted with the material and intellectual environment of the day and 
built upon the base of ideas of those who had preceded them. These 
leaders generally belonged to one or more organizations concerned with 
both education and environment. Stimulated by the foundational- concepts 
of these organizations or movements, they also found considerable inade- 
quacies and failures. Wrestling with these latter issues led them toward 
the conceptualizations and processes currently being synthesized in the 
concept we now call environmental education, 

The diligent chroniclers of ideas can trace the roots of many of 
the intellectual strands of the fabric of environmental education far 
back into antiquity. Indeed, some would say that there have been earlier 
cultures that developed more widespread, albeit less sophisticated, 
environmental literacy than we can find today. On the other hand, there 
are strands of that fabric that date only from the last couple of decades. 
Among the intellectual strands of Environmental Education areJ experien- 
tial learning; holistic, systemic thinking; ecological interrelationships: 
man as part of, rather than apart from, the natural order; and general 
systems theory. To date, in western culture, such concepts are essen- 
tially peripheral to mainstream operations. They imply strong altera- 
tions of the status quo; indeed, they point to a new order of things. 
They threaten business as usual, even though they may be the future. 

Fibers of these intellectual strands have manifested themselves in 
a variety of movements * over the last century. No movement to date has 
incorporated them all. Some of the movements were more concerned with 
educational reform; others with understanding of the environment. The 
most prominent inputs came from five movements — the nature study niovement, 
the conservation education/resource-use education movement, the ourdooi 
education movement, the progressive education movement, and the science 
curriculum development movement. Each has had various degrees of success 
and influence; none has gained the foothold adequate to alter the main- 
stream flow of the culture. Today environmental education, having 
borrowed and grown from each of these stems, and others, attempts to 
provide an educational base for helping people live rich, fulfilling 
lives without disrupting the functioning ecosystem that sustains us, 
and other living things. 

'Sach of the movements has profited from the body of thought of kev 
individuals who synthesized random observations into a new order and who 
enthused others with the promise of their thinking . Of ten the followers 
did not comprehend fully the detail and implications of the ideas but 



those ])i(.'CGS that had r.rentcist apponl t:o their ov*^n interests — hut 

they projected to ot hers that those pieces were the whole. Or. ten the 
apparent followers of the new approaches made no suhstantive chan?^,*.' 
in old nrocedtires^ but continued in the older manner under tiic new 
banner. It has all too frequently been tiiese mindless camp followers 
of new leadership whose performance supplies the ammin^ition critics 
need to debunk any cluallenges to status quo. 

For example, the nature study movement arose out of response to 
the strong inadequacies of a 19th century science education that was 
based largely in mere rote acquisition of knowledge through books and 
the lectures of professors, Louis Agassiz initiated the change process 
through his constant exhortation to his students to "study nature, not 
books". Educators such as Wilbur Jackman, influenced by the Agassiz 
approach, began designing school activities for children based on the 
master* s dictum. Liberty Hyde Bailey, botanist and college president, 
perceived the merit of the work that he saw a number of people doing 
and synthesized and broadened their efforts and focused thinking through 
his seminal volume, T he Nature Study Idea . In that book. Bailey moved 
away from the sole discipline of science to a more holistic approach 
using all the senses but expressing them through art, poetry, prose as 
well as scientific recording. He also stressed helping the child 
encounter the world first at his or her developmental level, using the 
emotions as well as reason. Bailey wrote: "The greatest thing in life 
is a point of view. It determines the current of oar lives. The satis- 
faction we derive from the external world is determined by the attitude 
in which we consider it. All unconsciously one's habit of mind towards 
the"nature world is formed. We grpw into our opinions and beliefs with- 
out knowing why. It is therefore well to challenge these opinions now 
and then, to see that they contain the minimum of error and misdirection. 
Nature-study, properly handled, interprets nature. It does not stop 
dead with the information that is acquired. It endeavors to understand 
as well as to see," 

Unfortunately many of those who tried to put nature study into 
practice saw in Bailey's work only what they wanted to see; they 
focused on the artsy end of things and mere rambles in the countryside. 
Respect for the nature study approach dwindled and died in the forties 
and fifties and the sizar of rigorous science education began to rise. 
Bailey is being rediscovered today and people are amazed at the current- 
ness of his thinking; it is almost as if nothing had changed in the 75 
years since he wrote it, ''Mere facts are dead/' he wrote, ''but the 
meaning of facts is life. The getting of information is but the 
beginning of education. With all the getting, get understanding," 

In large measure it would appear that the nature study movement was 
derailed by followers who did not understand adequately its underlying 
phil osophy, but that does not adequately reflect what happened. Imple- 
mentation of the precepts of Bailey's ideas and those of other key 
thinkers in the movement would have meant a restructuring of school 
organization, particularly outside the essentially rural one-room school- 
houses where it originated and flourished. Key to the thinking was 
Bailey's statement that nature study "is putting the child into intimate 



compartmentnlization of the larger mere urban schools and their more 
difficult access to the wider world around them fostered selection of 
the more classroom-based a.spects of nature study and a bypassing of 
the structural substance. Many of the approaches to' environmental 
education face the same problems today, in spades I The difficulties 
of Imposing holistic, synthes i^: ing , experiential approaches to learn- 
ing on an educational system that, for a number of reasons of varying 
validity remains conpartmentali^icd , discipline-focused, and confined 
to classrooms (no matter how architecturally original) are , monumental . 

The science curriculum Improvement movement of the post-Sputnik era 
faced these same problems in different degrees. At both the high school 
and elementary levels they brought some of the ecological subject matter 
of environmental education into their programs. Much of their trial 
xvork was In urban areas so their ecological effort has to face the con- 
straints of the schools. Films, games, and mini-closed system aquariums 
and terrariums were used to teach the big concepts, but the youngsters 
can't seem to relate those concepts to the real world. Despite some 
noble attempts, most of these new curricular lack holistic approaches. 
The attempts of a social science approach in this realm have been 
more successful but Man, A Course of Study , for example, in its 
success, too radically threatens many people, A number of very 
hlgh-powercid minds have worked on these massive curriculum projects 
of the 60 and important changes have occurred, but much of the 
effort has been too high-powered, too far ahead of the populace, and not 
responsive enough on one hand, or too responsive on the other, to the 
realities of school bureaucracy. 

The conservation education movement originated in large measure 
from a governmental base. As environmental problem after environmental 
problem, from forest depletion to chemical pollution, was met through 
creation of governmental agencies, that is from the Forest Service to 
the Environmental Protection Agency, certain steps occurred. The first 
was usually legislation, then enforcement, and then the realization 
that education was needed so that people would understand and willingly 
obey the laws. This was not usually "education" in its broadest, more 
open, sense, but rather "advocacy education." Most of the people 
assigned to this task were resource, rather than education, oriented. 
They put out a great deal of printed information and used the public 
media extensively, but they also wanted to reach out to the great 
captive audiences in the classrooms. Using their positions of influ- 
ence and persuasion they made great inroads with the textbook companies* 
The last chapter of most science textbooks and some social studies 
once was Conservation of Our Natural Resources . These chapters were 
all based on resource-oriented issues. With a majority of the users 
in cities and towns, teachers often found the chapters seemingly 
irrelevant to their students' needs; besides, they seldom got all 
the way to the last chapter in the book in^the year. The conserva- 
tion unit did much to give visibility and acceptance to conservation 
education, but the impact on the learner was far less than desired. 



The conservation education people were also able to influence 
many state legislatures to mandate the teaching of conservation in 
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Unfortunately, studies rc\/OAl no detectable diffcrcnco in the ntno un t of 
conservation actually taught between states thac have such Jej^islation 
and those that do not. A p.roat many workshops and insfitutes have been 
held to help teachers do the job but attendance at these has dwindled 
drastically, 

VThereas straight conservation education had a primarily science- 
oriented focus, its twin movement, resource-use education, focused more 
on economics and geography. Unfortunately, both these subject areas 
have been receiving short shrift in the curriculums of the past 25 years. 
However, the resource-use education people tended to utilize the class- 
room teacher to a much greater extent in developing instructional 
materials. Their materials were often more pedagogically useful but 
the content was often much weaker thaa the conservation education 
materials . 

The outdoor education movement has traditionally been less interested 
in the content than the process of its activity. Epitomized by the dic- 
tum of its chief philosopher, L, B. Sharpe, the movement focuses on 
''teaching outdoors what is best taught outdoors^ and indoors what is 
most appropriate there." Although outdoor educators have done much with 
schoolgrounds and some with local community studies, they have had their 
greatest impact through the medium of residential camp programs. The 
movement had had only limited success until the mid-60* s when monies 
available through ESEA. Title III, provided opportunity for a number of 
school districts to initiate such projects. Environmental studies have 
been a major program component of such outdoor education residential 
programs. Because these programs are somewhat expensive in terms of 
facilities, travel, food, etc., they are generally perceived as very 
desirable but something of a luxury, and are easily dropped from the 
budget when times are tight or the teachers' association demands overtime 
pay for camp duty. Such appended ' programs are usually seen as an extra, 
not an integral part of the ongoing curriculum. This not only makes them 
vulnerable to cutting, but also leads many systems to feel that they have 
done their duty to environmental education completely if they send their 
kids off to camp for a week. 

The progressive education movement of the 1930*s was the most educa- 
tion-oriented of the forerunners of environmental education. Its roots 
reach back along a line of thinl.xng "ihat includes Comenius, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Froebel but which' has its philosophical touchstone in 
the thought of John Dewey. In many ways it has been the movement most 
successful in gaining headway in bucking the bureaucratic establishment 
of schools. The planning of the progressive educators was slow and 
careful. They gained control jf prestigious teacher- and administrator- 
training institutions. The people they trained made great headway in 
making education more responsive to the needs of children and the move- 
ment also brought about some curriculum reforms toward a more holistic 
approach to learning. Chief among these was the core curriculum. By 
1950, about 3.5 percent of public high schools had adapted some form of 
core curriculum. The core curriculum helped produce a more broadly 
perceptive citizen, but was less successful in preparing people for the 
more specialized world of work. 
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As the Influonce of the movement grew, some of die followers of 
Dewey, chiefly William Kllpatrick and his disciples, chose to direct 
the movement toward radical social reform, usinp the sciiool system ris 
a tool, Dewey himself cliallenged these directions but t6 no avail and 
public backlash to the movement essentially crusiiod it and made pro- 
gressive education a dirty word, on a par with communism. Most unfor- 
tunately Dewey was blamed for progressive education and his ideas were 
essentially scorned, indeed blacklisted, in educational bircles for 
more than a decade. More recently he has been rediscovered ^as a 
thinker apart from the movement and restored to his proper'place in 
educational thought, A resurgence of his ideas can be seen in part 
today in the guise of humanistic and experiential education and the 
British primary schools. 

In the early 1960's, several people who were primarily teachers 
with a strong interest in natura study and conservation informally 
agreed among themselves to begin using the term "environmental educa- 
tion" for what they were doing and advocating. For while it contained 
much of what was core to nature study, conservation, and outdoor 
education, they were concerned about areas these movements were 

largely ignoring such things as outreach to our increasingly urban 

population, growing problems of pollution, emphasis on human development 
as a route to understanding, and a basically ecological overview. 
Nature study to be sure was ecologically oriented but essentially in an 
autecological mode rather than the synecological mode that leads to 
systems awareness and understanding. Conservation education . tended '^to 
focus on the solutions, or apparent solutions, rather than on an under- 
standing of the problems so that learners could evaluate the validity of 
those solutions. This small group of early environmental educators also 
tended to believe that mankind, while undoubtedly unique as a species, 
wa^ nonethelesstnatural., and part of the natural system. What humans 
do has impacts apon others parts of the natural system and these impacts 
ultimately feed back through the system to humans. In other words, 
environmental protection, and protection of the rights of other species, 
is a form of enlightened self-interest. 

Such thinking was nurtured by several conferences held. in the name 
of conservation education at the Pinchot Institute for Conservation 
Studies, a joint project of the U.S, Forest Service and The Consetvat ion 
Foundation. The mix -of people pulled to these conferences by Matt 
Brennan and Paul Brandwein did much intellectual crossf ertilization , and 
the resulting mutant became environmental education. These seminal con- 
ferences not only spurred further philosophical development of 
Indivldual/s, they brought together representatives of the precursor 
movements to begin a series of negotiations for somehow joining forces 
in a broader effort, hopefully using paid rather than volunteer staff. 
It took nearly ten years and several more conferences but the end result 
was the formation of the Alliance for Environmental Education in 1973, 
However, the full-time paid leadership still eludes us. 

In the mid-60' s there was much discussion about what environmental 
education should encompass. The environment, after all, technically 
encompasses everything from intrecellular space to interstellar space. 
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Was Environmental Education 'supposed to encoirioass everything? Was it 
nothing less than education itself? A number of definitions of scope, 
sequence and purpose were generated in that period and were .seeing the 
light of day by 1969. Although the search ^r adequate and universally 
accepted paradigms continues unabated, January 27, 1969 thrust up.-^n man- 
kind at large a metaphor that has helped focus the parameters of 
environmental education. On that day people around the world saw the 
first photographs of Earth from space and it was beautiful. The pic- 
tures gave concrete expression to Adlai Stevenson's speech-to the United 
Nations five years earlier in which he pointed out that we are ail but 
fellow travelers on a spaceship essentially limited to the resources we 
now have. 

During the 50' s and 60' s environmental deterioration has been 
mounting to levels almost everyone was aware of through personal 
experience. Rachel Carson had alerted the public to the hidden hazards 
of pesticides, and radioactive hazards were being brought to public atten- 
tion as well. Thus the public was learning of the invisible long-term 
hazards of some human behavior as well as the more short-term obvious 
cnesr There was a great consciousness raising, but people had little 
true understanding of the issues or of their root causes. In this 
country in particular, there was still a feeling that we could always 
walk away from- our messes and begin anew elsewhere. The view of Earth 
from space brought such thinking up short, as the title of one environ* 
mental anthology of that period highlighted-- There Is No Way . 

The climate was now ripe for some leaders not only to hear but to 
listen to those who spoke of the need for this new synthesis calling 
itself environmental education. Senator Gaylord Nelson, long a friend of 
conservationists and conservation educators, and Congressman John Brademas, 
a leader in education, captured the spirit of the times and guided their 
Environmental Educat ion Act through Congress, In spite of continued 
behind-the-scenes roadblocking by the Nixon and Ford administrations. 
Congress managed to provide minimal funding to keep the effort alive. 
The activity of the Office of Environmental Education which the Act 
created has been open to much criticism, and often legitimately so, but 
nonetheless its very existence has stimulated much more activity and 
thinking, about environmental education than is likely to have occurred 
without it. Other governmental agencies have played active roles in 
one aspect or another of environmental education but there has to date 
been little systematic, coordinated effort and cooperation among the 
Interested government agencies. The formation of the Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Education's (FICE) Subcommittee on Environmental 
Education in 1975 was the beginning of an option that could result in 
such coordinafed effort and help implement the Tbilisi recommendations. 

The Act he'' i stimulate more Environmental Education action in 
some state depa .nnts of education in spite of generally poor rela- 
tions with the -/itice of Environmental Education; although there has 
been some substantive effort in some states, most have miles to go 
before they are supporting a significant environmental education effort. 

•The non-governmental organizations have been the key spark for 
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their proper role in financing and instit:ut:ionalizing basic CMiviron- 
mental Gducation. The.y'will a] so have to take the learl in developing 
and implementing environrricntal education In the nonformal sector of 
our broad educational system. As FICE provides a rallying point for 
governmental agencies, the Alliance for Lnvironniental Education pro- 
vides a rallying point for the nongovernmental sector. 

The ERIC system, through the SMEAC Center at Ohio State, has 
played a vital role in collecting the body of materials generated 
through the past years, filtering out the best and re-packaging it 
in special publications and literature searches. They are a key 
bridge between th3 governmental and nongovernmental environmental 
education efforts. 

Publishers have produced environmental education materials from 
books to audio-visuals and simulations . Environmen^al education offer- 
ings regularly appear on the programs of a variety of professional 
education organizations. More young people are graduat ing >v7ith the 
background to teach at least some key aspects of environmental educa- 
tion. There is even a longstanding Journal of Environmental Education 
and a professional organization for environmental educators, the 
National Association for Environmental Education. 

Since 1971 a series of conferences have been held that have fostered 
the professional development cf environmental educat ion;' 1971 saw the 
First National Environmental Education Conference held at the University 
of Wisconsin-Green Bay, the first higher education institution organized 
around the precepts of environmental education. Another followed a year 
later- In 1973 the National Association for Environmental Education 
began its series of annual conferences on environmental education. Along 
with other special conferences on environmental education, these have 
helped expand and strengthen the field. 

The Stockholm Conference on the Environment urged international 
action in environmental education. Unesco recruited Bill Stapp to head 
its effort. With his longstanding practical and theoretical involve- 
ment in the movement, he was a logical and wise choice. He initiated a 
three-year cycle of meetings that ultimately led to your being here 
today. Beginning with an international raeeting in Belgrade in 1975 to 
develop a basic charter and recommendations, the cycle has moved onward. 
Prior to Belgrade the Alliance sponsored a meeting at Snowmass^ Colorado, 
to provide some U.S. input into the Belgrade Conference, Following 
Belgrade there were world regional conferences which resulted, in North 
America, with an Alliance-cosponsored conf crence in St. Louis in 1976. 
The conference in part responded to the Belgrade materials and made 
input into the formal positions of the ministerial level conference at 
Tbilisi about which you have just heard. 

In one sense this all adds up to an impressive amount of growth and 
activity in little more than a decade, but if we back off a bit to view 
the scene we can perceive something akin to a house of cards. There is 
great need for some real glue to consolidate the efforts to date. We 
don't want to see progress to date collapse as did the progrescive 
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Most of the conferences of the past few yenrs have fociisecl on what 
we o ur.ht to do in environmental education. This conference is (.ryin,?j; to 
focus on v/hat we do next to put ou^/Jit int;o sound pr.ictico. As we work 
over the next couple of days on stratej^ies and tactics to help brlafi; 
the rhetoric of Tbilisi^ along with that of other recent conferences, 
into solid foundational action we need to keep some realities in mind: 

1. A great many, if not most, of the environmental education 
projects floxvered only during their period of federal 
funding but hcive greatly dwindled or disappeared when 
support had to come from local funding, 

2. Appropriations for the Environmental Education Act have 
never approached even the minimal authorization and these 
authorized dollars have never been near the fundin.^ level 
needed to accomplish the task of creating widespreaa 
environmental 1 iteracy . 

3. The rhetoric of environmental education is motherhood and 
apple pie, but the reality of environmental education often 
conflicts with the traditional bureaucratic approach to 
education. Thus verbal support of environmental education 
is much greater than actual support. 

4. Environmental education is given verbal support by many 
ednrators but when asked to put it in rank order priority 
with other educational issues they ^f^Tierally place it well 
down the list. Most educators are not aware of how environ- 
mental education can contribute to resolving some of these 
other educati')nal issues. 

5. I'ost teachers now teaching have had no training in the areas 
that make education truly environmental. They are not overly 
eager to gain that training/education. Working with the 
existing bureaucratic structure is tough enough without 
getting involved in activity that may rock the bureaucratic 
boat. The teacher employment picture is so grim that new 
teachers who may have had some appropriate environmental 
education training have little chance of gaining entry to 

the professions, 

6. The public does not yet see environmental education as an 
issue; they are more concerned with performance in the area 

of the 3 R*s. We are asking them to rank the 4 E's Energy, 

Ecology, Economics, and Ethics right up there with the 3 

R's and we have not been very successful. 

7 . The environmental educat ion concept is perceived by reason- 
ably intelligent people in the educational world, and their 
goodwill and support have helped the recent escalation of inter- 
est and development of environmental education. This is largely 
because these people see the environmental degr;»-jation about thorn. 
But these people have not taken environmental education on 
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and comnunimtion of their upper echelon to the troops in 
the field. The so. ] ctaders nvc also quick to back auay from 
environmental cdtifation when- its implications begin to 
stress the operant !)urcauc r'a c y , We have much to P.-'Un from 
looking harder at Theobald's Hah it a nd Hah Lun t and his per-- 
ceptions of how new ideas are handled in bureaucracy. This 
leaves us a choice — redirect environmental education to fit 
the current bureaucratic design, or be prepared to develop a 
parallel system to interface with the bureaucracy and engage 
it in a struggle for change. 

8, A considerable amount of environmental education material has 
been developed in the last decade but most of it has had very 
limited use and distribution. There has been pr: cious little 
evaluation of any of this material. It needs real testing 
and study before more is generated. We need real experience 
of the first generation materials before we produce second 
generation material that is well designed and a known improve- 
ment. ' 

9. Environmental education tends tc strive for the development of 
an Informed citizenry; current educational stress is on train- 
ing workers . Voc onal education seems to appear to be more 
important tuan ci iship education, Generalists are not very 
employable; spec. ts are. Holistic approaches stimulate 
generalists. In Cuher words, environmental education is push- 
ing again at an angle to the mainstream. 

10. In spite of lip service to Life-Long Learning, little adult 
environmental education is taking place. 

11. Much of the training offered in the name of environmental 
studies and environmental education in the arena of higher 
euuca^^ioii is not itself holistic, systemic, experiential. 

It is very disciplinc-ornented, with an essentially '^science- 
blas.*' 

12. Workers in environmental education have been largely politic- 
ally Impotent. They haven't even effectively recruited the 
environmental activists to pull for their cause. Congressmen 
are underwhelmed at the mail they don't get about environmental 
education and the Environmental Education Act, We lack artic- 
ulate, fighting spokesmen that generate news and thus public 
visibility. We may have a brilliant concept, but we appear 
dull. We haven^t even been able . to light effectively the fires 
within the membership of Alliance member organizations such as 
the National Education Association, American Federation of 
Teachers, National Wildlife Federation, and others. 

These dozen or so inadequacies demand addressing if we are to sus- 
tain forward motion and cement together our earlier foundation, 

I have led many fleldtrlps over the years and participated in many 
more. On such trips, one observes a nearly universal phenomenon. The 

lo^lH-JT* illT.T£»^ro mrwmc f n c f- mr f'hnr\ t-Kr* r^nnlr If t-lio 1 o n rl o rr/^t-c? fr- 
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members of the group, he looks hack to find them strung out wav back 
down the trail, A few stalwarts usually remain with or near the leader 
but the bulk string out alon^^ the wav, often clustering about emergent 
suhleaders who may or may not share the leader *s interests and a.bili- 
ties . 

When moving into unfamiliar terrain it is easy for the leader -o 
get su far ahead of the group that he or she loses the pack. The 

leader then must retrace steps or wait for the rest to catch up if 

they haven ^t gotten discouraged and turned back. Forward motion has to 
proceed with conscant attention to the pace of the group. The more 
participants, the slower the pace. 

Environmental education is at a similar situation. A few leaders 
in environmental education have been able to move swiftly ahead into 
new territory. We now have to help the rest of the group to catch up 
and as we draw new recruits along the way we will suffer the frustra- 
tion of an even slower pace. The strategies we develop in the next few 
days and the actions we take thereafter will have to reflect this or we 
as leaders m.ay march ahead into oblivion, leaving our followers either 
lost or turning back into the status quo. 



TUi: HOLE f)F N()N-(;(^\ 3:RN\!KNi AL (;i:()rrs 

IN KN V IROiNMKNTAL KDl TA I ION 



Good afternoon, ladles rmd gonLlemen, The National Wildlife Feder- 
ation Js pleased to welcome this National Leadership Conference on 
Environmental Education to consl ler the role of non-governmental groups 
in meeting our common goals, I cnink all of us have good reason to feel 
proud of our involvement in environmental education, because helping 
people to learn about the world they live in and how it works is 
vitally important to the future x^7ell-being of our planet. 

As citizens we know that the quality of our life in the future will 
be determined in large measure by how environmentally aware -the world's 
-'Opuiation can become. As educators we know that two things are neces- 
sary to develop that awareness: caring and knowl:Ddge, Together, care 
and knowledge can be translated into the understanding we need to solve 
our environmental problems. 

We need people in the environmental movement who care about the 
condition of the earth, because as the American poet c. e. cummings 
would say, **feeling is first/' If people care about streams and rivers, 
about oceans, and air, soil, and water, about people and, of course, 
about wildlife, they are ready to learn how they can help. Only after 
they have been awakened to the beauties of the natural world can they 
be enlisted in the struggle to protect: it. And protect it we must. 
That is a matter of survival, and environmental education is survival 
education. 

We also need people with knowledge, V7e can't f^xpect everyone to 
become a pollution expert, but we can expect them to know that to pre- 
serve our natural resources we must clean up pollution by controlling 
the sources of pollution. We can't expect everyone to become an expert 
on estuarine ecology, but we can expect them to know why wetland areas 
constitute some of our richest and most productive wildlife habitat. 
We know that it took professional researchers to discover the insidious 
effects of DDT on vild'^ife, but we also know that it took informed 
citizens and lawmakers with a love for wildlife to call a halt to the 
depredation by banning the use of DDT , So, we know that when people 
who care are given the facts thuy will stand up for a better world 
environment . 

Care r.nd knowledge are, therefore, the two keys to a qual i ty envi- 
ronment , 

How do we use those key: What role can the Alliance for Environ- 
mental Education play? How do organizations like the National Wildlife 



^A/r. Kimball ir -:i:rc:it:iv>- Vicc-rrcoidcnt, 
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Fedoration, Clio :^\iliona) Aii(hilv)n Sorioty, :uul Ihr. W i ] d I j fe M.-mrieoinon t. 
Tnstitiitr, to monLion ju.^if a fc^w Allianrc for liiivi ronriK'n I a i luhiral.ion 
members, fit. In? 

T SCO two sj^CH'ifjc arons where T feel hon-governmonta ] r.roups can 
have a major impact: on tihe enliancemenc and pro tec Lion of envi ronmen La 1 
quality. First:, we can Interpret scientific data as it is developed. 
Second, we can communicate tliis information to the public. If we are 
not now fulfilling these functions, if we are not serving as the lead- 
ing edge of che environmental movement, we should be. We shuuld and 
we must work tov/ard the development of on informed citi?:enry that is 
willing to make Its voice heard, and we must do this by shouldering a 
major share of the responsibility for popularizing information about 
the environment, 

I think we have already made important contributions in the^o areas. 
There has already been a tremendous increase in the public's awareness 
of environmental matters and 1 believe that non-governmental environ-- 
mental education groups can take a great deal of credit for this wide- 
spread awakening to the needs of our world. Before the late 1960's, 
the media made little mention of environmental problems. Then, in the 
period leading up to the first Earth Day, April 22, 1970, we began to 
see more and more features dealing with the environment. Today, we find 
accounts of environmental issues appearing regularly in most major news- 
papers and magazines. We also notice that tho<se v.:o writo these articles 
have a more comprehensive understand! , ui the ramifications of an oil 
spill, or the construction of a new dam or shopping center. 'I think this 
new awareness is due in great measure to the efforts of the environmental 
education community. I think we have already begun to establish an earth 
ethic In which all people see themselves as a part o^ the earth, and not 
as apart from it. 

I am sure that all of you who are representatives of Alliance for 
Environmental Education member organizations will agree that since its 
inception at Wingspread , Wisconsin, in 1971, the Alliance has made an 
important contrribut ion by maintaining a communication network for non- 
governmental organizations with common goals. The National Wildlife 
Federation feeTs that it has benefitted by its membership in this 
umbrella organization, most importantly through the many excellent 
opportunities it has afforded us to meet with others who share our con- 
cern and to exchange ideas and information. We know that as environ- 
mental educators we are also environmental students, and we learn from 
each other. That is why we feel it is important for the Alliance to 
keep these lines of communication open'. \ . 

But the progress we have seen in recent years is not sufficients 
There is much that we must still do. 

We must crack the formal school system by developing educational 

materials for the schools materials that will be used by the schools. 

We musr also develop materials for the general public that will make 
the best possible use of available data. And we must improve the dis- 
tribution of the materials we develop; information tjiat stays on ware- 
house shelves ^^ducates no one. ' i 

I, 
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How ran we be suro tliat the mntordals \jc. prepare for use in the 
55cltoo.l5^ win. riicjet: the ae^tual needs of teachers and students? Let me 
tell you of a recent National Wildlife Federation experience. 

For the past 41 years, tlic Federation has sponsored an annual 
National Wildlife W^eek. Each year wc attempt to improve the materials 
we provide teachers for the observance of this event. Last year, we 
sent a questionnaire to 200 teachers who had responded to a notice in 
Instructor magazine offering free Wildlife Week Education Kits for 
classroom use, V7e asked for ideas for improving the packet and replies 
poured in from teachers of young students telling us they would like 
more materials that could be used to av;aken environmental aw^areness in 
the early grades. So we visited teachers in nearby Fairfax County, 
Virginia, to determine how we could meet this need. The answer amazed 
us; these teachers all said they wanted pictures of wildlife. We were 
non-plussed to realize that although we publish pictures of wildlife in 
our magazines all the time, we had not been using them to best advantage 
in our' V/il^'life Week Kits. We had been too close to the trees to see 
the forest. 

So, this year we included a special poster composed of 16 small 
pictures of animals with information about each of them on the reverse 
of the poster, and added two and one-half pages of ideas for using the 
pic tures . 

My point Is that we went Lo the teachers themselves for Ideas about 
their needs and then developed our materials to fill that n^ed . Ey doing 
tha*: we have helped them to help their students discover new aspects of 
the world around them. 

Still, that is not enough- It would be, if every teacher had a 
background in ecology and the interrelationships in the natural world. 
Unfortunately, that is not the case. So we must also provide the schools 
with Information that will train teachers in using the data we prepare 
for the classroom. 

I believe that education of our children is the major, long-term 
answer to a healthy environment for the future, but it is obvious that 
most of the current population is no longer in school. If we are to 
win today's battle for the environment, we must also reach the adults 
who are voting now, making decisions that will have a significant effect 
on our world for the next few years. If we do not meet that educational 
challenge, we are all in very serious trouble. 

How do we meet the challenge? First, we must increase our efforts 
to spread the word through printed materials, news releases, films, radio 
and television announcements, seminars, and continuing education programs. 
We must develop |:h';^ public's awareness that there are acceptable solu- 
tions to nearly every problem, whether it involves the diversion of a 
road around an important wildlife habitat area, the consideration of 
alternate forms of energy, or the control of pests by methods that will 
not poison the environment. 

Having thus engaged the public's attention and proposed solutions to 
the problems facing them, we have a further responsibility tj expand the 
general understanding of the issues involved. To do tliat, we must provide 



for widespread distribution of mnc t-ri.^ 1 s that define the inuned i n te and 
long-term co.sts and benefits of nctdons tliat affect the environment. 
To as<-uiro broad dd .sscmv. ination of the facts, we must keep our materials 
simple and J nexpens i.vc . National Wildlife Federation, for instance, 
limits most of It.s educational publications to a single topic and 
offers them free to the public on a single copy basis. The growing 
demand for these publications has convinced us that: more impressive, 
highly technical materials which the average person could neither under- 
stand nor afford would be a waste of our limited time and money. 

Finally, we must encourage the public's participation in the envir- 
onmental debate by helping them to understand the methods that are 
available to them for making their opinions known. It is, as we have 
all had occasion to learn, sad to lose a battle because we did not have 
sufficient information; it is tragic to lose because our voices were not 
heard . 

To avoid that tragedy, our organizations must be effective in 
guiding the population along the path 'from a first consciousness of the 
value of nature because of the beauty it adds to their lives, toward a 
search for knowledge that will reveal the power humankind has to manip- 
ulate nature. It Is up to us, as environmental educators, to see that 
all citizens then come to understand their proper role as stewards of 
the earth and exercise their power responsibly. 

Then we shall see how care and knowledge can be used to unlock a 
healthy future for the environment. 



PKRSPKCTIVKS ON A NATIONAL S TRATIX^V 
IX)R KNVIR()NM1:NTAL KDUCATION 



h]J Alexa'rider J, Bca'toi^ 



Environmental education is being assigned a position of increasing 
importance all over the world today. Nations and peoples, irrespective 
of their places on the economic development scale, are viewing with ris- 
ing concern the evidences of global environmental decay . They are 
demanding that scien'. a and technology devise solutions to the problems, 
that government and politics implement these solutions, and that educa- 
tion effectively communicate to the public the nature and magnitude of 
the problems, the array of alternatives available for their solution and 
sufficient insight to enable citizens to make informed choices. Finally, 
•.::hey are looking to education to create and maintain the aroused, 
directed national will without which great changes never are made. 

Stripped down to its ' irreduc ible nucleus, environmental education 
has just three goals — 

9 to produce a cadre of trained professionals who are needed to 
design and sustain a system of beneficial interactions between 
the environment and the world *s most abundant, influential and 
ubiquitous mammal; 

I to crc^atfc- and maintain in the general citizenry a lifelong aware- 
ness that all individual .^nd corporate decisions and activities 
have inevitable environmental consequences; and 

8 to bring humankind and its bocieries to the rational ccrcJusion 
that modern man must so husbaiid the environniene as to inaximi^itj 
the support it affords to life, both .now and in the fnture. 

These are the universals; all other goals are subordinate. -h^p. 
it comes to policies and str-^ egies for effectuating these goals, l;ow- 
ever, there are few universa. :. Representatives of the world's govern- 
ments convened under United Nations' auspices in Tbilisi, USSR, last 
autumn experienced little difficulty in agreeing upon the goals, but 
they could find no one formula for advancing them. Thus that conference 
adjourned with a call to the nations for each to design and prosecute 
its own effective strategy for environmental education. '''^"''^ 



"^Mr, Barton is Director, Develovmeyit Program, Division of Science 
Educatioyi Developnent and Research, iJational Science Foundation, 
The views expressed in this paper h^ve not been reviewed by the National 
Science Foundation and are not necessarily those of that agency. 

^ Toward An Action Plan: A Report on the Tbilisi CoKfrrcncc on En viron- 
mental Education, F ICE /DREW, March, ID? 8, G.P.O. 017-080-01 3Z3'U 
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As the present conference — called by the Alliance for Finvix onmental 
Education — initiates this process for the United States of America, what 
useful perspectives are available to help in orienting its efforts? 

Historical 

The conferees well might begin by considering the long sweep of 
events that brought them together at this time, in this place, and for 
this purpose. It is important to realize that society has sent them 
here out of a sense of growing urgency. 

For five mlllenia, humans have observed a progressive decay of the 
environment round about. At first this degradation occurred only in the 
immediate neighborhood of concentrated Puman habitations. Only imme- 
diately downstream of villages were the waters polluted; only within the 
circle or a few hours' walk had the foragers reduced the abundance of 
edible plants and animals, or made aggressive inroads upon the popula- 
tions of competing predators. Even the keen nostrils of wild creatures 
could detecu the smell of " campf ires , massed bodies and decaying kitchen 
middens only if they approached from downwind, and the noise of human 
activity faded out of earshot within a few hundred meters of our settle- 
ments, Shakespeatii knew that his audience would recognize it as sheer 
hyperbole when he suggested that one person's bloody hands might "the 
multitudinous seas incarnadine, making the green one red,'^ Against such 
a background, it is understandably hard for a growth-oriented society to 
accept the rotion that seemingly inexhaustable resources will one day 
run oi-.t--witness America's ciironic difficulty in coming to reality over 
"unexpected" shortages of timber, water, land, and now, energy. 

The pollution created by technological man at first was only notice- 
able; now it has become Inescapable, And the decay rate keeps accelerat- 
ing. It is just within this present generation that oilsllcks and plastic 
jetsam are to be found on the furthermost seas. Only within this genera- 
tion are aerosol pesticides carried by the winds to the very Antipodes, 
there to b* rained down upon land and sea, and assimilated into the 
tissues of penguins, krlll, seals and a myriad of other living things 
that hare never seen a man. There now is scarcely a mountaintop too 
Isolated co have its ugly cache of empty cans and broken glass; a jungle 
too deep to bear the scars of a bulldozer; a milliliter of air or water 
too remote to have had its very chemical constituency altered through 
human improvidence. Even Earth's high stratosphere may be in the midst 
of irreversible change as a result of unforeseen technological side 
effects . 

The widely held public sense of urgency that has sent you here 
impels you to do your work quickly and well. 

Economic 

All these concerns could have made no difference if there had been 
no room for choice, if there were no viable alternatives to the do^snnward 
course of environmental decay. But fortunately, economic productivity 
has reached the point in most developed nations where society can afford 



to opt in favor of pollution contro] nnd abatement, the wiser huf^bandry 
of dwindling resources, and similar responsible courses of action- — 
before these clioices are imposed upon us by .^tern necessitv. The 
price of changes required now need not e::ceed the uncorrni l tod 
reserves of our economy. They will consume profits that management 
might prefer to use differently; they sometimes will create manpower 
dislocations that labor would prefer to postpone or avoid, but they 
can be accoimnodated . 

This is an important perspective for environmental planners to 
maintain. Environmental strategy must be limited to recommendations 
that are economically feasible, and never permitted to overstress the 
carrying capacity of the Nation's economy (any.inore i:han that economy 
should be permitted to^^verstress the carrying capacity of the natural 
environment The economy has a finite carrying capacity; like other 
environments, it imposes limits upon the rate and magnitude of the 
changes it will support, and these limits must be observed. On the 
other hand, progress r.oward legitimate human goals of an abundant, free 
and healthy life is not to be found by retreating to the caves of a 
simpler era. The Golden Mean of environmentally responsible develop- 
ment lies between these extremes. 

If environmental education is to prosper in this decade, it will 
be by following the spirit of the Nat tonal Exwironmental Policy Act and 
its pronouncement that the route to real economic progress lies in 
harmonizing human activities with the unalterable natural laws which 
govern the environment and all the living things that are part of it. 

Moral 

The history of the human race has been the history of an ethic striving 
to be heard. The most pervasive ideas of the human species have been 
these that deal with the question of ought/ought not. The environmental 
ethic has found effective voice for many years in the Thoreaus, Muirs, 
Pinchots, TR's and a host of other far seeing-Americans , bur it was not 
until our own generation that the general public developed its moral 
sensibility to the point where some event like the publication of 
Carson's Silent Spring could provide a spark that would ignite a con- 
flagration of citizen response. Osborne's Our Plundered Planet made 
the same points with equal force only a score of years earlier, but was 
roundly ignored. 

What had made the crucial difference? Was it the photograph of an 
ethereally beautiful blue planet floating isolated in the immense black- 
ness of space that gave reality to the concept of "Spaceship Earth''? 
Whatever happened, the U.S. public of the 60's responded vigorously 
when confronted with the moral imperative to behave responsibly toward 
the environment. 'v^en American college youth proclaimed the first 
''Earth Day," there was a wo r Id—wid e response. It s eemed vet ano t her 
proof of the adage, "There is no force on Earth greater than an idea 
whose time has fully cornel" 

The heartening phenomenon has been that the public has not merely 
rallied behind a program of enlightened self-interest. Rather it has 



adopted Llie philosophy thnti modern man \s power to despoil and destroy 
imposes nn accountability, a respons j hi] itv for restraint, for steward- 
ship, for something al:ln to chivalry's ancient code that the strong are 
obliged to protect the weak. This ethical development is one of the 
highlights of our generation, and it is among the environmental strate- 
gists' most powerful allies. 



Politica l 

Representative governm.ent (however falteringly) is highly responsive 
to what is perceived to be the will of the people. Vox populi remains 
the greatest of all political forces in America. Environmental protec- 
tion thus is politically potent in theory. But its practice — there's 
the rubl National policy makers have turned time and again to environ- 
mental experts for advice, but instead of hearing a clear call to address 
accomplishable goals, they have heard a cacophony of conflicting voices. 
This dlvisiveness is the deadliest threat to effective environmental 
education in America — this factionalism that sets, for example, ''strict 
preservationists" against equally earnest conservationists who counsel 
the "responsible utilization of available resources." So long as the 
alleged experts exhiolt a contentious spirit that pits "us" against the 
rest of society, so long as they invest more energy in adversarial tactics 
than in cooperation, and so long as they appear to prefer obstructionist 
or procastlnary legal maneuvering over honest conciliation for the resolv- 
ing of difficult issues, our cause will languish in the backwaters of 
political neglect. The Nation's leaders cannot be expected to launch 
out resolutely on a course upon which even environmental spokesmen will 
not agree. 



Organizational 

The organizational problems inherent in creating an Integrated, 
balanced environmental education strategy for the U.S. would be much 
less complex if this were an autocracy, or a socialistic state where 
social actions were directed by the fiat of a few top decision makers. 
In our democracy, the process will not be easy. So many different 
actors — agencies of the federal government and of the 50 states, local 
communities, academia, industry and a vast number of other non- 
governmental organizations — all have viewpoints to champion and 
interests to protect. 

''heir corporate ability to control their egoism, to raise their 
interi'al politics to the level of genuine statesmanship, may determine 
whether the United States achieves a comprehensive environmental educa- 
tion strategy in this century. 

The prospects for creating a coherent national environmental 
education strategy are not entirely discouraging. As Dr. Mary Berry 
(Assistant Secretary of HEW for Education) has pointed out, the divers- 
ity of our Nation's social institutions constitutes an important source 
of our strength. And this is the attitude that must prevail as designers 
of the national strategy seek to coordinate such elements as the follow- 
ing: 
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B The relationships between environmental education and environ- 
mental science — Method: Content 

B A master plnn for coordination; mnnngement control; syntem 
monitoring, evaluation, feedback, and readjustment; budget 
and personnel 

B Divisions of labor 

■ Private sector (professional bodies; academia; business, 
industry, and labor; parks and camps, zoos and museums; 
^'NGO's,'^ etc. , etc.) 

■ Public sector 

• Federal roler, (model programs , educational materials , 
personnel , r inane es and resources , regional /national 
facil if-L^iS. Coordination activities?) 

• State roles (criteria and standards , personnel train- 
ing, oversight management, finances) 

• Local roles (implementation, direct management and 
supervision, I inane es) 

The concomitance of all these developments-'historical^ econmnic, 
moral and political--created the intellectual and emotional context in 
which the nations of the world convened the Stockholm Conference in 
1972. As we look back upon Stockholm, we can gain another perspective 
concerning our present task, for it is important to environmental edu- 
cators that not lust one, but two major lines of effort emerged from 
that great meeting: 



Scientific and Technical Efforts : 

Man and the Biosphere Program 

Desertification Desalinat ion 

Human Settlements The Air and 

Wetlands . the Oceans 

Population Endangered Species 

Other UNEP Initiatives — 
Past, Present and Future 

Independent academic, industrial 
and governmental contribut ions to 
improved environmental understanding 



Education Efforts : 

E.E. Experts' Meeting, Belgrade, 1975 

Regional Meetings of E.E. Experts, 
1976 (Bangkok, Kuwait, Brazzaville, 
Bogata, St. Louis and Helsinki) 

U.N. Intergoyernmental Meeting on 
E.E., 197J. '(Tbilisi, Georgia, 
U.S.S.R. )/' 

National E.E. Multilateral and 

Action Programs International Coop- 
erative Programs 
for E.E. 



Improved Harmonization of Human Activities 



and Envi ronmenta 1 Wei faro 
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Thus environmental f^ducators need to realize that thev are not alone 
In combatting the world^s envi ronnicntai ills, They nay pronerlv restrict 
their attention to the educat i_orh--Q tas];s they arc uniquely qualified to 
perform — (a) the production of professionai and technical-level experts 
for the environmental sciences, engineering, pollution control and abate- 
ment, architecture, transportation, urban design, land use, etc., etc.; 
and (b) the conveying of fundamental environmental knowledge and attitudes 
to non-scientists who make up the majority of our citizens. The recruit- 
ment of support, <. the training of teachers, the provision of requisite 
educational facilities, preparation of learning materials, selection of 
delivery systems, evaluation of effectiveness, and the host of similar 
educational concerns will demand the best efforts of professional educa- 
tors who work within the nation's formal school systems. It will be an 
even more ox^/esome challenge to coordinate with formal schooling programs 
the contributions of the mass media and of all the many adjunctive, non- 
formal education programs available both through governmental and indepen- 
dent non-governmental institutions and organizations. However difficult 
it may be to achieve, the system must- acquire a monitoring, evaluation 
and coordination capability for maximizing the benefits and minimizing 
the inefficiencies inherent in its vastness and complexity. Otherwise, 
In place of a multimodel system we shall have no s ystem at all. 

Even as they wrestle with these operational terrors, educators must 
vigorously pursue their duties as the interpreters of science to the 
public (children, youth, and non-scientific adults — both decision makers 
and the general laity) . They cannot' delegate away their responsibility 
for what fl ows through these channels — for the currency and accuracv of 
the educational content. This will require the establishment' of " a much 
more efficient system of lateral channels of communication between them- 
selves and the scientific community, for educators must observe and 
understand on a real-time basis the constant progress of the natural 
sciences, the social sciences and technology if they are to discharge 
their duties as effectual disseminators of environmental knowledge. 

Integration 

At the risk of some redundancy, we must return once more to the 
question of integration. Many observers of environmental education in 
the U.S. are convinced that the movement's number one problem is its 
lack of cohesion. We are many bodies (some Federal, some state, many 
private) in need of a head. The arms, the branches all are laboring 
mightily, but without enough coord inat ion. 

We hear the U.S. Office of Environmental Education being roundly 
castigated for failing to assume the national leadership role, but it 
is not at all evident that the independent entrepreneur-types who repre- 
sent the various organizations would have subordinated their oi^m 
personalities and parochial goals sufficiently to follow USOEE's leader- 
ship if it had. been proffered! Thus the problem of integration, coherency, 
coordination continues to loom as our greatest challenge. Perhaps the 
collaborative, corporate leadership model typified both by the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education (FTCE) and the Alliance for Environ- 
mental Education is the best solution we can achieve initially. If so, 



let UF, so dorido aiid Lhcn lniiiK:h f(;rth ^iJonp, tliir- path. nut; 1 t. t; us nor 
bury this vezsoine rrohlon in l\\c. vain lio|)C' that: It" s<.^r.ehov; wi ) ! sol.vt- 
itself, for thai m/opic pt' r.^.pec t i vo will afforcj us no I iinivscs of tiic 
promised land! 



Hoi ism 

One final perspective emphasi^^cd in the Tbilisi Report is that 
environmental education is essentially interdisciplinary and holistic 
in its nature. The formal Declaration of the conference stated in part, 
"Environmental education should be provided for all ages, at all levels 
and in both formal and nonformal education..., (it) should constitute 
a comprehensive lifelong education, one responsive to changes '.n a 
rapidly changin;> world.... By adopting a holistic approach, rooted in a 
broad Interdisciplinary base, it recreates an ovetrtll perspective which 
acknowledges the fact that natural environment and man-m.ade environment 
are profoundly interdependent ... .By its very nature, environmental edu- 
cation can make a powerful contribution to the renovation of the 
educational process." 

Such a philosophy calls for a 180° reversal of the social process 
by which emerging fields of knowledge vie for space in our schools' and 
universities' curricula. The usual process is to declare insistently 
that special training is required to confer unique expertise upon a 
select cadre of teachers viho will use special resources to teach unique 
courses to a select cadre of students — i.e., to carve out a private turf 
and then populate it with a clcsed circle of exclusively credentialed 
Initiates. 

Environmental education is trying to give away its turf, not defend 
it. It is seeking ways to break out of a clique, not to form one. It 
Is saying that no one academic niche can contain its subject matter, but 
rather that it must be allowed to permeate all other fields. Its goal 
is for students to find appropriate environmental allusions (facts, 
concepts, attitudes) wherever they look. It seeks to be utterly protean; 
to be converted into everybody else's idiom so that it may appear unob- 
trusively in the instructional materials used for the teaching of reading 
and writing, spelling and arithmetic, geography and geology, sociology 
and history, education, economics, political science, philosophy, chemis- 
try, biology, engineering, law, medicine, architecture, art , drama, 
business administration, advertising, agriculture, transportation... 
everywhere! This strategy leads us over an unblazed trail. There are 
no precedents to show how to infiltrate material into the corpus of other 
disciplines so as to be indistinguishable from their material — to erase 
all alien sigms that might risk rejection through the triggering of their 
"foreign body reactions." But this is the course mandated by the Tbilisi 
Report — we are called upon to demonstrate the wholeness of environn ntal 
concerns and their essential oneness with all other human endeavors — to 
permeate, and hopefully to rejuvenate, all of education. 

Great achievements begin in a great vision, but they never become 
achievements at all unless they soon advance beyond the merely visionary. 
•This sobering though adds its weight to society's demand that we get on 
with the business of devising a workable National Action Plan for Envi- 
ronmental Education, 
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Cone ill ^> ion 

Those pi'rspt-r<' 1 1 vc'S ho takon :is t:!h- adnionitorv "n.Mice lo 

mariners" for thn^e plocMiu^ tiic coursr. u^L lies l)..'fijr.- f :: : NnLip 
LeaderHhip ConferencL'. Uiih Scylia hard on the. rizdnt: ai^id Ciiarvhdis 
threatening on the left, ours is no voy:i^:;e for the lainL-hearteci , 

It will be easy to fail. Only the highest v;isdoni, tlic best of 
good will, and the most selfless, earnest dedication to truth can 
prevent us from doing so. 



KLKMKXTS OF A NATIONAL S rRATi:(;v 
i OR i:NVIKON:MKNrAL KDICATION 



Introduc t ion 

I was asked by Lhe planning committeG of this conference to develop 
a presentation on the Elements of a National Strategy for Environrnen tnl 
Education . I fouwd this an interesting task since I had not previously 
thought about the elements of a national strategy for environmental edu- 
cation to any significant degree. 

As I started to think about this task, it very quickly became 
apparent that many of the elements have already been accomplished, 
thanks to the commitment cf many people gathered in this room and 
situated elsewhere in the United States, 

I see my role today, to identify some of these existing elements 
and to link them with other elements that might comprise a national 
strategy for environmental education. 

In collecting my thoughts, I have gone back to October of 1970, when 
the President signed into law the Environmental Education Act, which was 
intended to address t\\e environmental education needs of all -.cit izens , I 
have also reviewed the findings and recommendations of seven national and 
international conferences held in the United States and abroad over the 
past four years, I believe these recommendations help to form many of 
the basic elements of a national strategy for environmental education. 

Since I will be drawing upon the deliberations and recommendations 
of the Environmental Education Act and the seven national and interna- 
tional conferences noted above, I would like to first summarize briefly 
the setting and the importance of each of these events, 

i. U.S. office of Envirovnental Ediicat%on' 

Under authority of the Environmental Education Act, the Environ- 
mtntal Education Progrcim (EE?) was established in December 1970 with- 
in the Office of Priority Management, Seven staff positions were 
allotted for EEP, five professionals and two clericals. 

In October 1971 EEP became the Office of Environmental Education 
(OEE) and was located under the Deputy Commissioner for Dev-alopment . 
Because of periodic manpower freezes and uncertainties of budget, the 
plan to enlarge the staff could not be implemented and the actual 
number of staff members on board has remained at around seven. 



From the proceedings of the N ational Working Conference on ^rn erp;in;?^ 
If-s ues of Environm:-nta I Iklucntion , sponsored by the School of N'atur-TT 
Resources of The University of Michigan and the U.S. Office of Education. 

"^Dr. Stapp is Pronrcon Chairperson, Envii^oyvnental Education and Outdoor 
Recreation, The Un'ncmity of Michi^jan. lie served for two years as head 
of the Unesco Env ' r 'njvental Education Pr'ogramme^ in Paris. 
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The National Advisory Council for Knvi ronip.pntn 1 Education was formcid in 
1971 to serve as a resource for OKK policy making. It held an initial 
meeting in December 1971 and has subsequently met in various locations 
around the country in full or .I'ubcommittee sessions. 

a. Grants Program — In fis-al 1971, $1 million was appropriated 
through a supplementary bill under the authority of the Act 
and designated for grants and administrative costs. Around 
2000 proposals were received and evaluated, and 74 were 
selected for funding. 

In fiscal 1972, $3,514 million was appropriated to tlie Office 
for grants and administrative costs. Close to $3 million of 
this wa s awa rd ed to 162 pr^^ j ec t s in every state, the District 
of Columbia, the Marianas Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

In fiscal 1973, $3,180 million was appropriated to cover grants 
and administrative costs. Between 1973 and 1977, the amount 
of funds available for projects has not changed significantly. 

One of the most important objectives of OEE's funding activi- 
ties was to attract longer-term and more substantial financial 
assistance from all sources, private and governmental, to local 
; project sites. To some degree this has been achieved. 

Technical Assistance — Technical assistance requests have far 
exceeded OEE*s ability to respond, Nonetheless, considerable 
attention has been given to this nart of the strategy. .Non- 
monetary assistance has been provided to numerous ^deral, 
state, and local agencies and to private organizations during 
the past six years, 

c. The Future — In January of 1974, the Office of Environmental 
Education joined the Educational Technology Program and the 
Educational Broadcasting Facilities Program under the Division 
of Technology and Environmental Education, Ihis merger has 
provided the resources to have a more comprehensive impact on 
environmental education. 

On May 11, 1974, the President signed into law PL 93-278 
(Environmental Education Amendments of 1974) , a bill to extend 
the Environmental Education Act. 

5. National Conference on Envirormental Education—December ^ 1970 held 
in Green Bay^ Wisconsin^ 

This two-day conference was attended by invited participants from 
many parts of the country, brought together to discuss the materials 
and strategy for environmental education Miat they have been develop- 
ing and implementing. 



ERIC 
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From the proceedings of the National Cor, fer encc on Environmental 
Education sponsored by the University of Wisconsin— Green Bay, National 
Audubon Society, U,S. Office of Education, Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Cooperative Education Service 
Agencies , 
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The conference was designed in an attempt to develop an intco^rcitecl 
model plan that would include an orderly sequence of steps by whicii 
a school system could implement environmental concepts and materials 
effectively into its ' nstructioral program. V 



The Idea for a conference of this nature grew out of the perception 
that higher education was in need of/ new approaches to interdisci- 
plinary progranis^ dealing with environmental issues, particularly in 
the context the urgent necessity for environmental responsibility 
in today's i/orld. ' 

The main obj^ectlve of the conference was to provide a forum for the 
exchange of itrformation- and ideas on practices and processes by 
bringing together people with experience in the development and 
Implementation of these programs. 

In iden'tifyin'g the problems of most concern to those already involved 
in environmental education, or those contemplating establishing ro- 
grams ir environmental education, the conference planners took into 
account their own experiences at UWGB and the results of othr con 
ferences on environmental education, as well as the report ' 
Aldrich and. Kormondy, Environmental Education; Academia .\ .sponse 
(1972). Thirteen major problem areas were identified, and e^ch 
conference participant was assigned to a small work group, which 
would ceal with one of the problem areas. The individual work groups 
were given the responsibility of formulating recommendations which 
would be useful to institutions of higher learning and government 
agencies . 

4. National Working Conference on Emerging Issues in Environ^nental 
Education^ ^ June 3-6, 1974 held in Ann Arbor, Michigan.'^ 

This was a three--day conference on "Emerging Issues in Environmental 
Education," held in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in June, 1974. The confer- 
ence, together with extensive pro-conference research and post- 
conference documentation, was funded by the Office of Environmental 
Education. 



By bringing together authorit: s with successflil 'experience in 
environmental education, the formulation of such a model plan could 
be given the guidance needed from leaders in the field and the surge 
of interest and the need for information could be met.' 





From the proceedines of tho National Confp 
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In July of 1973, a brief quest ionnai ro was sont to 300 onvlronmontc].! 
educators. The questionnaire asked for su^^gestions on: 1) current 
Issues to he resoJvod; .?)• t-mer^^^inp issues to he introduced; 3) j.ittle 
known readings to he shared; and 4) exciting people to be considered 
as conferees. 

From the questionnaire response, the staff came up with a lirsc of 
nine emerging issues. Short papers were produced on each of these 
topics* to serve as working documents for th^ conference. 



The conference proceedings include the complete text of the pre~ 
conference essay on each of the emerging issues, and the edited 
tex^ of small-group discussions on the nine issues.. The\proceed~ 
ings also consider the results of a survey on the views of 
environmental educators around the country and of participants at 
the conference concerning emerging issues in environmental education. 
These results provided a solid data base for assessing the attitudes 
of environmental educators, the attitudes of conference participants, 
and the relat ionship between thera. 

The conference proceedings also provided a checklist of criteria for 
planning and evaluating environmental education programs. - The check- 
list was developed by the conference staff based on the conference 
transcripts; letters of response from participants comprise an 
integral part of the final checklist. 



5. Enviroivnental Education Perspectives and Prospectivcs Conference — 
July 6^12^ 1975 held in Snohtna.^r., OnlnrorJo^ 

This conference, which was sponsored by the Western-Regional Environ- 
mental Education Council and the Alliance for Environmental Education, 
met in July of 1975 at Snox^ass; Colorado, and was attended by educa- 
tors, ecologists, representatives of government agencies, of labor, 
industry, and business, and of environmental and conservation groups. 

The purpose of the conference was to bring together a select group 
of people representing a wide variety of expertise and interests in 
the field of environmental educa tion . to : 1) review the status of 
programs and accomplishments in the field; 2) identify ideals and 
develop objectives toward which we should be working; and 3) suggest 
ways and means fcr achieving the.-^e objectives. 



*Skill training in Environmental Education; the relationship between envi- 
ronmental issues and issues of social justice; the constituency of envi- 
ronmentalism; the support system for Environmental Education; the relation 
ship between Environmental Education in schools and the structure and 
process of education; ivironmcntal Education and the concept of values; 
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Specific is^sues in VArioiis fields of expertise wc-ire sl-udicd and 
recommendations made/ to appropriate audiences, Majoi- and overriding 
concerns which affect a number of fields o f ' expert isc^ were studied, 
and recommendations made to a numher of audiences. 



The product of the conference was a concise written report and- 
summary of the findings and recommendations of the participants, 

Belgrade International Workshop on''^Sni)rro7vncntal Educaticn — 
October 13-22^ 1975 held in Belgrade^ Yugoslavia^ 

Some 100 educational specialists from 64 countries gathered in Bel- 
grade for a ten-day examination oL the aims of world-wide environ- 
mental education and the best ways of promoting it. The Belgrade 
Workshop was the culmination of the first phase of a project, co- 
sponsored by Unesco and the United Nations Environment Programme 
(ITNEP) , aimed at developing an overall framework and direction for 
a cooperative international program to further environmental educa- 
tion. 



During the first half of 1975, a questionnaire on environmental 
education needs and priorities was i?ent to education ministers and 
other authorities of all Unesco member states. In addition, twelve 
environmental education experts undertook exploratory and explana- 
tory missions to 81 member states in the developing world. On the 
basis of the replies to the questionnaire and the experts' reports, a 
fairly comprehensive initial assessment of needs arid priorities was 
drawn up. 

Piscussion at the Belgrade Workshop centered on this assessment and 
on the 14 state-of-the-art papers on different aspects of environ- 
mental education specially prepared for the Workshop by leading 
international specialists. Participants amended and refined these 
papers, fornulated guidelines and made recommendations for the pro- 
motion of world-wide environmental education. 

As a follow-up. to the Workshop, Unesco and UNEP gave their financial 
support to a series of innovative pilot projects throughout the world 
in accordance with the guidelines and recommendations drawn up at 
Belgrade, 

In addition, regional seminars were held during 1976 and early 1977 
which brought together representatives from each region of the world 
to discuss regional environmental activities and pilot projects and 
to revise the recommendations of the Belgrade Workshop and adapt 
them to regional needs. 



[Joi^tJi Aricviacol Fe-.rirnxil F:enino:n on EfV^jivcuriciiUil Fd:tc^.ticn — Oato})^r 
5-5, l'J7€ h-:ld ih St, Loui^, lli-eoio-V 

The Idea of a North American R&gional Seminar xvvis developed at the 
Workshop held in Belgrade in October of 1975 and the first signifi- 
cant funding was secured in February of 1976, The goals and 
objectives for the meeting were ambitious, considering the eight 
months lead time. The schedule, however, was dictated by the Unesco/ 
UNEP program plans and the Intergovernmental Conference, on Environ- 
mental Education planned fcr 1977 which required that a seminar 
report be submitted to Unesco before the end of 1976 , 

While the broader context of the meeting was an International or 
global one, the central focus for most of the participants was 
regional, national and/or personal. It was understood, at least 
Implicitly, that if we are to have an effect on the international 
scene, we must first begin with ourselves and move outward in ever 
widening circles until, in reaching the global perspective, we have 
Indeed come back to our own best Interests in a different context. 

Thus, the seminar process dealt with the important issues related to 
environment and education in Canada and the United States, opening 
them up to a wider constituency of concerned groups. The partici- 
pants in the process built on the dedication and hard work of the 
many efforts that preceded the seminar and helped to make it the 
event that it was. The results of this process have been a further 
refinement of judgments about the priorities in environmental educa- 
tion and a clearer sense of the strategies needed to implement 
effective programs. 

Intergaoernmental Conference on Environmental Education — October 

26j 1977 held in Tbilisi, U.S.S.R. \ 

This Intergovernmental Conference on Environmental Education was a"*' 
Category II meeting. In a Category II meeting, only official dele- 
gations from United Nations' Member States, Organizations of the 
United Nations, other international organizations, and international 
non-governmental organizations recognized by the United Nations can 
attend. The adopted policy recommendations of the conference are 
for all practical purposes binding on the member states (ccuntries) 
and organizations present. Therefore, it is a very important type 
of meeting. 

The overall representation at the Conference was excellent. In 
total there were official delegations from approximately 70 coun- 
tries. In general, the preparation of the delegations was excellent. 
In practically every case the delf^.gat ions had one or more official 
meetings prior to arriving at Tbilisi, 
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Most delcgationr, arrived at the Conference with prepared draft reso- 
lutions aimed at furthering environmental education in tlieir counnrics 
or regions. Those draft: resolutions were discussed and later syathe- 
sizcd with other draft resolutions that arose from floor discussions 
into approximately 40 national and international recommendations 
that were eventually adopted. 

It is interesting to note that there was a remarkable amount of 
agreement at the conference at both the conceptual and -strategy- 
levels between the developing and developed countries, the Eastern 
and Western European countries, and within ;:he developing countries. 

There was also, at the end of the conference, a consensus among the 
delegates from all perspectives, including Unesco , UNEP, the various 
UN agencies, the member states, and other international organiza- 
tions, that great progress had been made toward establishing a valid 
framework for international environraental education. The next step 
is to monitor each of the Tbilisi . recommendations and to assist 
countries and groups in their implementation. 

It is clear that we have come a long way since the President signed into 
law the Environmental Education Act in October of 1970. As a result of 
the combined effort of concerned and dedicated people from both public 
and private sectors, we have greater clarity "and consensus as to what 
is envrronmental education and where it should be going. ' 

A major challenge of most countries is to now.- identify a strategy to 
help injplement the important recommendations that have been brought 
forward, revised and adopted over the past few years. It is for this 
very reason that countries, including the United States, should develop 
a national strategy to help implement the sound recommendations adop::ed 
at the meetings discussed above. 

Major Elements of a National Strategy 
for Environmental Education 

When I ponder on the question as to what are the major elements of 
a national strategy for environmental education, I think of a process 
to help facilitate the implementation of recommendations that have been 
adopted at one or more of the meetings discussed above that are important 
in furthering environmental education in the United States. 

In thinking about the major elements of this process, I asked m>self 
the following questions: 

1, What do you want a national strategy to achieve in the field 
of environmental education? 
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2. What are some guidelines for achieving our stated goals and 
objectives (Guiding Principles and )?ro).^rains ) ? 

3, How do v;e know if we have been successful in achieving our 
stated goals and obj ectives ( Evaluation ) ? 

4, What kinds of support are needed to implement the reconmienda- 
t i o n s (Ins titutional Arrangements, Communication Systems, 
Financial Resources ) ? 

5. How will a' national strategy in environmental education be 
developed, by whom, and when ( Plan of Action, Respo nsibility , 
Timetable )? 

In response to the first question, **What do we .ant a national 
strategy to achieve?/* it would seem that the major purpose would be 
to help facilitate the implementation of recommendations that we deem 
Important in furthering environmental ^ education. 

The other questions outlined above help to identify some of the 
major elements of a national strategy for environmental edur* .ion. 
Some of these major elements, I believe, are as follows: 

Goals and Objectives — identification of long--range goals of environ- 
mental education programs, as well as near-term objectives as 
they affect various target groups. 

Target Groups — identification of the varic s target audiences dnd 
setting forth the place of each in reference to the others so 
that a coherent and internally constant and supportive plan emerges. 

Guiding Principles — the conceptual framework aimed at helping the 
learner to acquire the stated goals and objectives. 

Programs — identification of action programs for both formal and non- 
formal education (including mass media), training of personnel, 
and development of instructional materials. 

Evaluation — both component projects and overall projects need to be 
monitored to determine if the goals and objectives of the projects 
are being obtained, and if not, to be able to make internal adjust- 
ments* 

Research — in order to identify more precisely the. most effective 
.educational methods and procedures for achieving the goals and 
objectives of environmental education, a strong research program 
will need to be developed and the research findings distributed 
widely. 



CoTnmunI cat ion System — suggest the elements of an inexpensive, fast, 
and efficient system that links performers, recipient audiences, 
and system monitors into a network which v;ill support the complex 
infrastructure that is certain to emerge in environmental education. 

Financial Resources — some preliminary assessments of budgetary needs 
and an early commitment of requisite resources is absolutely essen- 
tial if the movement is not to be weak and ineffective. 

Implementation Plan — identification of a procedure to help implement 
the national strategy. This needs to include a sense of priorities, 
recommendations to be implemented, targeting of recommendations, 
identification of implementation problems, identification of mechanisms 
to alleviate problems , a plan to communicate recommendations to insti- 
tutions, and a follow-up plan. 

Timetable for Implementing the Plan — establishment of a timetable and 
the responsibility for monitoring progress and making necessary 
mid-course adjustments must be developed. 



Major Environmental Education Recom- 
mendations Before the United States 

As a result of the seven national and international conferences held 
during the past eight years, identified earlier in this paper, many well- 
conceived recoramerdations have been discussed, revised and adopted. It 
is important to bring these recommendations forward and to view them in 
the context of the "elements of a national strategy for environmental 
education'* outlined in the previous section. Many of the recommendations 
cited below were adopted at the Intergovernmental Conference on Envir on- 
m ental Education and were in many cases formulated and discussed at one 
of the earlier conferences. 

The recommendations cited below represent some of the more important 
adopted recommendations which, if implemented, would~* certainly further 
the environmental education movement in tme United States. 

1. Goals and Objectives of Environmental Education are ! 

a. to foster clear awarene::>s of, and concern about, economic, 
social , polit ical and ecological interdependence in urban 
and rural areas; 

b. to provide every person with opportunities to acquire the 
knowledge, values, attitudes, commitment and skills needed 
to protect and improve J:he . environment , 

c. to create new patterns of behavior of individuals, groups 



Knowledg e ; to help social groups and individuals gain a 
variety of experience in and acquire a basic understanding of the 
environment and its associated problems. 

Attitudes : to help social groups and individuals acquire a 
set of values and feelings of concern for the environment, and the 
motivation for actively participating in environmental improvement 
and protection. 

Skills ; to help social groups and individuals acquire the 
skills for identifying and solving environmental problems. 

Part i cipation : to provide social groups and individuals with 
an opportunity to be actively involved at all levels in working 
toward resolution of environmental problems. 

Target Groups for Environmental Education 

The principal audience of environuiental education is the general 
public. The categories are: 

a. Education of the general public . This education should be pro- 
vided at every age level and at all levels of formal education, 
for pupils and teachers, and in the various non-formal education 
activities for young people and adults, including the handicapped. 
In this education, voluntary organizations may play an important 
role. 

b. Education of specif ic occupational or social groups , 'This educa- 
tion is focused on those whose activity and influence have an 
important bearing on the environment, for instance, engineers, 
architects , administrators and planners , industrials sts , trade 
unionists, policy makers and agriculturalists, 

c. Training of certain professionals and scientists . This training 
is for those working on specific problems of the environment, 
such as biologists, ecologists, hydrologists , toxicologists , 
soil scientists, agronomists, foresters, landscape architects, 
oceanographers, limnologists, meterologists , and sanitary 
engineers. Various levels in form 1 and non-formal education 
should contribute to this training. It is important that the 
training of scientists include an interdisciplinary component. 

Guiding Principles of Environmental Education 

Environmental education should: 

a. consider the environment in its totality — natural and built, 
technological, and social aspects (economic, political, 
cultural-historical, moral, aesthetic) ; 
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c. be interdis-ciplinary in its approach, drawing on the specific 
content of each discipline in making possible a holistic and 
balanced perspective; 

d. examine major environmental issues from local, national, 
regional, and international points of view so that students 
receive insights into environmental conditions in other 
geographical areas; 

e. focus on current and potential environmental situations, whilst 
taking into account the historical perspective; 

f. promote the value and necessity of local, national and inter- 
national cooperation in the prevention and. solution of environ- 
mental problems; 

g. explicitly consider environmental aspects in plans for develop- 
ment and growth; 

h. enable learners to have a role in planning their learning 
experiences and provide an opportunity for making decisions 
and accepting their consequences; 

1- relate environmental sensitivity, knowledge, problem-solving 
skills and values clarification at every age, but with special 
emphasis on environmental sensitivity to the learner's own 
community in early years; 

j. help learners discover the symptoms and the real causes of 
environmental problems; 

k. emphasize the complexity of environmental problems and thus the 
need to develop critical thinking and problem'-solving skills; 

1. utilize diverse learning environments and a broad array of 

educational approaches to teaching/lea* ning about and from the 
environment with due. stress on practical activities and first- 
hand experience. 

Programs of Environmental Education : 

a. Development of Instructional Programs 

It is recommended that: 

1) in all Environmental Education programmes there be 

systematic development and application of instruction based 
on the learner's motivations, having due regard to his 
psychological development as well as to the cultural environ- 
ment surrounding him. 



3) environmental education not bo confined to providing 

. the learner with knowledge but should develop environmental 
attitudes and values reflecting awareness of the surrounding 

• environment and acceptance of the responsibility that will 
lead to practical actioti to resolve environmental issues and 
problems . 

4) learner involvement in the actual professional solving of 
environmental problems (biophysical, social, and cultural) 
be part of every Environmental Education prograrnme. 

5) introductory courses in Environmental Education should give 
major emphasis to a problem-solving technique, 

6) preparation of programmes wifich provide information on present 
or planned activities with major potential impact on the 
environment be developed. Such programmes should stress the 
importance of participation by the general public aud non- 
governmental organizations* in the relevant decision-making 
process. The programmes should present different possible 
solutions to the problems in question and aim at developing 

a responsible attitude in participants, 

7) in primary and secondary schools learners be provided 
with a general' knowledge of the work environment and its 
problems • 

8) undergraduate, graduate, and technician-training programs of 
study for pre-prof essionals and professionals in environmental 
areas incorporate methods of instruction and materials 

which provide students a total systems orientation to environ- 
mental Issues and problems and their potential^ solutions 
through specialized preparation. 

9) all institutions of higher learning develop at least 

one interdisciplinary Environmental Education course for the 
general learner aimed at introducing the learner to environ- 
mental concepts, problems, their causes and possible solutions, 

10) Environmental Education programmes for the general public 
be designed to bring about action in which men, women, 
young people and children take part together, so that the 
entire community is responsible for the solution of its own 
environmental problems. 

11) Environmental Education programmes for adults count on the 
participation of the mass of the population, securing their 
Interest so that they may assist in identifying environmental 
problems clearly, analyzing their cat .es in detail and seek- 
ing solutions to the problems encountered . 
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b. Dcve] opTTA-n t of Mass Media Progranis 
T t. i s r c comnend od that: 

1) thf^ plann inn a nd coordination of environincntal odlH^::^tion 
prograiTi:Ties prov^ido for suitable mea surras to ensure 

tihat they reach broad sectors of the urban and rural popu- 
lation by means, for example, of the mass media. 

2) the dissemination of knowledge about the protection and 
improvement of che environment by press, radio, and tele- 
vision be encouraged. 

3) governments utilize mass media more effec<:ively for the 
purposes of Environmental Education. 

4) maas, media producers be conscious of their educational role 
in foming consumption behc^viior, so as to avoid encouraging 
the consumption of goods that are detrimental to the environ- 
ment . 

5) a mass media-public information campaign on national or 
regional environmental problems be promoted to help inform 
the general public. 

6) research be launched into the role of the mass media in the 
home with respect to Environmental Education. 

c. Development of Instructional Materials 

It is recommended that: 

1) national or regional banks of Environmental Education mater- 
ials and resources be established where educators can obtain 
instructional materials, 

2) teachers in training should be given an understanding of as 
wide a range as possible of educational materials and aids, 
with f^pecial reference to low-cost materials and opportuni- 
ties for ada'-tation and improvisation in local circumstances. 

3) educators at all levels assume responsibility to work to 
secure the necessary human and material resources and work 
to ^.stablish a support system for an effective environmental 
educa t ion program , 

4) a faculty and/or student international exchange programme be 
initiated and coordinated that can analyze needs and resources 
for Environmental Education and then recommend the most 
mutually advantageous rela t ionships , 



Development of Programs for the Training of Personnel 



It is recommended that ; 

1) elementary and secondriry educators , administrators , and 
all others concerned with the education of children 
accept responsibility for the development of an environ- 
mentally literate citizenry which possesses the skills, 
attitudes and knowledge necessary to identify and solve 
environmental problems, arid learn to live in harmony with 
the ecosystem; 

2) all institutions of higher education include in their 
general education programs broad opportunities for learners 
to have interdiscipl-inary experiences concerned with environ- 
mental issues, problems, and systems in order to produce 
environmentally literate citizens; 

3) programs designed for the preparation of professional envi- 
ronmental educators require a sound knowled.^e of several 
related disciplines such as economics, political science, 
environmental biology, psychology, or others; 

4) there be teacher preparation (pre-service and ; i-service) 

on environmental education, lu both content and methodology, 
for those who are, or will be teaching the general student 
in environmental matters; 

5) training institutions be uirectly involved in real-life 
environmental issues and investigations by bringing persons 
from outside the teaching profession into pre-service and 
in-service courses and by organizing field trips to a variety 
of socio-ecological learning environments; 

6) teachers receive an appropriate environmental training 
relating to the area, either urban or rural, where they are 
going to work; 

7) the implementation and development of in-service training, 
as well as practical training, in environmental education be 
cctrrxeu out in close Co operation with piTofes^iwHal organizations 
of teachers, both at international and national levels; 

8) groups of countries on a regional or sub-regional basis 
organize exchanges of Environmental Education -eachers and 
in-service training courses for teachers and teachers of 
teachers , 

9) programs be undertaken for the training of curriculum develop- 
ers with a view to integrating Environmental Education 



10) parents be paven training in Ii^nvironmcntal I-ducntion so as to 
ar.surc the Informal Rnvironmonta] Kdiication of their children 
and so that th'j role of tlic home can be cnpliasi:^cd as a 
legitimate learning onvironinont; 

11) organized training courses for journalists, newspaper editors, 
radio and television producers and other relevant mass media 
personnel be developed, whicli will enable them to deal prop- 
erly with environmental issues and education and to exchange 
among countries, programmes and films dealing with environ- 
mental issues; 

12) education be offered to people already working, giving 
them the possibility of acquiring such knowledge about the 
work environment as is relevant in their jobs; 

13) persons assigned to teaching others about the problems of the 
work environment be given an education to enable them to do 
so ; 

14) decision-makers, consultants and other key persons Influencing 
the working environment be educated so as to- become 

aware of the problems of the work environment, suggest solu- 
tions and ways to implement them. They, too, should be given 
the possibility of specialization and further education; 

15) the training of professionals such as economists , 'business 
administrators, architects, planners, forest managers, engineers 
and technicians and others whose activities, while not specific- 
ally in the field of environmental planning and management, 
nevertheless directly or indirectly have a major impact on the 
environment, include" a common core of interdisciplinary environ- 
mental studies dealing with both the natural and man-made 
environments, related to their professions. In addition, 
special attention should be given to the development of suit- 
able methodologies and organizational arrangements; 

16) programs be instituted or reinforced for the in-depth training 
of mass media specialists in environmental concerns, 

I 

Evaluation of Environmental Education Programs 
It is recommended Ihat: 

a. All environmental education programmes and projects incorporate 
an explicit component of evaluation. 

b, evaluation have an ?.ction and feedback mechanism so that pro- 
grammes will improve. 
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d. an 'Jntcrnat ionnl siirvnv of ovnlunrlon methodology and tech- 
nlqtir'i lu- tt fifliin m v.n it.jLy of fields for useful 

discoveries, techniques nnd evaluation instruments, and 
alternative comprohcnsivc evaluation models be developed and 
tested to meet a variety of needs. 

6 . Research Relating to Environmental Education 

It is recommended that: 

a. there be developed national policies and strategies to further 
environmental education research projects, incorporating 
their findings into the general educational process, through 
appropriate courses and publications . 

b. research be carried out concerning the environmental knowledge, 
attitudes, values, and skills of individuals regarding the 
environment in order to assist curriculum coordinators, 
planners and producers of instructional programs, 

c. research be undertaken concerning the conditions that foster 
development of environmental education, directed more particu- 
larly toward: identification of content; the establishment 
of methodologies for the effective acquisition of relevant 
concepts, values, and attitudes by the various population groups; 
and the use of various learning environments, 

d. research be undertaken for the development of educational methods 
and curricula in order to sensitize the general public, particu- 
larly with regard to use of the mass media and the preparation 

of evaluation tools for assessing the impact of such curricula. 

e. there be included in courses of initial and in-service training 
of teachers, research methodologies for designing and developing 
methods and instruments which enable them to effectively fulfill 
the objectives of enviromiental education. 

f . research be undertaken with a view to the design and development 
of purpose-built instructional systems, methods and materials 
enabling interdisciplinary environmental curricula to be 
developed. With this in mind, the possibility of using elements 
of the natural and social sciences and the arts as a basis for 
integration should be studied, 

g. research be undertaken in order to develop low-cost educational 
methods and materials. 

7 . Institutional Arrangements for Environinenral Educat io n 

It is recommende-i that: 

a. the Presiden and the ConcresQ of rhp TInirpnl f^*-;5Fpc n 



the ."ubconnuit: tee on Envi.ionrncnta 1 i:duc..i(- j.(>ii , 1 V Jlm:p. 1. I iit.e.iM' ,(. iic / 
(a .una let: CO on L'ducatiion (I'J.CMj, be e::p.UKU'a include reprc seiUa- 
tion from aJ 1 a])propr late agencies . 

Federal agencies increase their sensitivity to citizen inpuL, 
seeking a partnership in the decision-making process ihrougli: 

utilizing every possible method of communication. 

monitoring input from the point of policy formulation to 
Implementation of action programs. 

evaluating systematically the effecjts of action programs to 
Insure that these effects are r/sponsive to public needs, 
thus keeping programs current , 

increasing efforts to inform the public of the opportuni- 
ties and mechanisms that make available information and 
assistance from those agencies. 

the Alliance for Environmental Education: 

develop a mechanism through which the interests and concerns 
of the field can be represented to the political and business 
communities, 

change : the organiza^,ional by-laws so that all interests--state 
agencies, business and industry, elemei.tary and secondary 
education, higher ei' i'ation, federal agencies and private 
onservatlon organi 7a)-:ons — can be represented by the Alliance. 

as3ist in the establishment of group?; similar to the Alliance 
€t the state level, 

regional cjnters be established to initiate and develop rt'gion^l 
.Environmental Education programmes, study groups and training 
programmes and to coordinate the development and diffusion of 
Environmental Education information and instructional materials. 

each state provide the human and material resources and high- 
level leadership necessary to develop and implement an effective 
environmental education plan. State plans should identify both 
formal and informal public education needs, inventory available 
resources, and set up priorities and a timetable for a program 
of coordinated and effective action. 

each state set up a function similar to FICE, to be charged 
with the following responsibilities: 

inventor> the envi ronrr.cnta 1 education resources ."vailnble from 
the various state governrr^.ental agencies, devciopin;; a pl-n 
for the efficient ut il za t ion o f t 'lese ros{Mirces at ' al 1 IovlMs. 



work v/ith ;(ipr;:itv ;i : r--; in n( • i r i.nj' Mt.nl.c.-; f.o 

cnord inat\' c for t , in: . »rrn-u- ion , :Mui dcvr lop joint 

prop^rnins, arr ' vi (.. i-'.s, .inn r ..Tinl s ;\s a , -propr i a L c . 

cooporatc^ witli riCF, and ntluT ani)roi:n-iat:o o r^;an i ;;n r i (^nr. Ln 
coordinate slate and Fodoraj envj ronmorif.a] educat ion pi oj^r.in-^ 

static cagencl^s nc u,rr,ed to demonstrate leadership ami coriin-i 11:10 nl 
for envi ronmenLa 1. edncation in tlie following specific wavs: 

develop a policy statement or similar written declaration 
of the at^encius' position on environmental education, 
fixing responsibility for the agency program. 

participate in a variety of educational activities including 
teacher training, curriculum and materials development, tech- 
nical assistance and i:iaterials distribution and by making 
environmental study sites. and facilities available for 
educational purposes . 

make state legislators and other appropriate official.-:, awcare 
of the environmental education needs of the agency, the 
status of programs underway, and by including in budget 
requests adequrte funds for effective programs. 

set up cooperative working relationships with other agencies 
so that more effective programs may be developed and offered. 
Interagency coordinating committees have proved effective for 
this purpose in many cases and should be considered, 

a state advisory committee representing a wide variety of environ- 
mental education inteiests and expertise be appointed by the 
governor or similar high-official body, and should be charged 
with the following responsibilities: 

State planning-- 

review of present status of state environmental education 
planning as well as programs in other states, 

development of a state plan or modification of an existing one 

development of implementation strategies and assistance with 
program as appropriate, 

periodic review and evaluation of the ^tate plan and its 
implementation. 

Other suggested activities-- 

reviev/ing of applications for federal and state grant programs . 
assisting in statewide studcmt activities such as the EPA- 
sponsored Presidential Environmental Merit Award Program. 

serving as a public forum for now ideas, programs and various 
environmental education activities at all levels. 



provjdJn;:; oxp(.'rt:i si' , nuvu'C, aiul i n fon":: t_ i on to r.lriic 
officiaJs, .1 Of;, i s ] it.ors, sl,iic and locnl board of c'd\icatioii 
members, and tdi'.' :u.'dia as appropriate. 



Conimun i ca t i on Sv:s L ^'J^^_Jj}_j : : ' i r o r in e n f: a .1 V. d ii c a t: i o n 
It Is rccommende J that*: 

a» a systematic International exchant^e of existing, teaching mater- 
ials for Environmental Kducacion be established on a world-wide 
basis . 

b» national and ref^iona^ orpan i :^.a t ions establish a notx^;ork for the 
cxchang'.i of environmental education information and materials. 

c, streps be taken to promote exchanges of information among national 
and educational research bodies, the broad dissemination of 
research find in, nnd evaluation in the educational system; 

d. measures be taken, using all communication channels, to develop 
awareness among professional groups, policy-makers and others 
concerned with general education, of the need to introduce 
Envi imental Education components in the education of the 
general public , from children to senior citizens ♦ 

utilization be made of all existing communication and dissemina- 
tion mechanisms-^ERIC, Environmental Education Report , Journal o f 
Environmental Educat i on , federal and state agencies, newsletters 
from a variety of sour. us, libraries, etc, — for the benefit and 
advancement of environmental ducation programs, 

f, cooperation be developed with the press and media to ensure a 
balanced coverage of environmental concerns, 

g, an international environmental education center be established 
to facilitate education which fosters mutual exchange of ideas 
and undorstan ' ing of global env 1 ronn; -ntal concerns, and which 
o-^courages diverse cultural response to these concerns. This 

i .lernational cent.'r could focus on: 

1) preparation of p^^.rsonnel ; 

2) identification and development of resources; 

3) development of curricula and educational processes; 
A) dissemination and diffusion of activities; 

5) coordination of cultural exchange programs in e.nvironmt.n tal 
education for students, teachers and leaders; 

6) research and evaluation. 

h, institutions of higher education have on their staff:; people 
responsible for environmental education information retrieval; 
the existence of these specialists should be publicized so that 
all potential users may avail themselves of thei r services . 
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9. Financial Re sources of Knvi ronnental Education 



It is recommended that: 

a. funds be made available for the development, implementation and 
evaluation of Environmental Education programmes designed to 
increase the environmental awareness, kjiowledge, feelings and 
skill of individuals at all age levels. 

b. Congress appropriate additional financial support for the 
Environmental Education Act. 

c. an index of fundirg agencies and other sources and the kinds 
of activities they fund be compiled with a view to identify- 
ing funds for Environmental Education activities. 

1 0 , Timetable for Impl e menting the Recommendations 

A plan and a timetable for implementing each of the elements of 
a National Strategy for Environmental Education would need to be 
developed. It is also important that responsibility for monitoring 
progress and making adjustments would need to be designated. 

Impl ementation of a National Strategy 
for Environmental Education 

The pi anning committee for this conference has recommended that we 
form into the following five working groups on Wednesday: 

1. Federal Role in Environmental Education Strategy 

2. State Level Networking 

3. State Legislation 

4. Teacher/leadership Education 

3. Acquisition and Dissemination of Materials 

In line with this framexv^ork, a recommended st. itegy is to have each 
of the five working groups consider the following actions (it may be 
necessary for each working group to form a sub - committee to~"jmplete the 
necessary tasks foil .owing this conference) : 

1. Reach an agreement as to the elements of a national strategy 

for envir-^nmental education. This paper recomm.ends the follow- 
ing: 

a. Goals and objectives of environmental education 

b. Target groups of environmental education 

c. Guiding principles of environmental education 

^ • Pro grams of environmental education : 

development of instruc t innal progra ms 
development of m as s media p r o g rams 
development of instriic t iona 1 materials 



1) 

2) 

O 3) 

ERIC 



A ) d c V c 1 o pm n L of p r o r n m i i for flic t ra in i n g C) f per s cm n cl 
5) others 

G. Eva luat ion of cnvironmcr.tal education programs 

f. Research relating; to environmenta] education 

g. Institutional arrangements in environmental education 

h. Communicat ion systems in environmental education 

i. F inane ial resources for environmental education 

Identify the major re^omnu ndations to be implemented, within 
each of the elements identified above, that fall within the 
domain rf each working group. Consider those recommendatir.ns 
idenLified in this paper and adopt, modify, delete, or ad^' as 
appropriate. .The following sections of this part of this 
paper (Major Environmental Education Recommendations before the 
United States) should be of particular importance to ea^^h of 
the working groups: 

Sec t ions 

a. Federal ilole in Environmental Education 

Strategy 1,4,7,9 

b. State Level Networking . 2,8 

c. ::tate Legislation ^1,4,7,9 

d. Teacher/Leadership Education 3,4,5,6 

e. Acquisition and Dissemination of Materials 2,4,8 

Identify to whom (U.S. Office of Education, state governments, 
etc.) each recommendation identified above should be targeted 
(sent with a cover letter) . 



Group the recommendations identified above as to those to be 
immediately implemented (Phase I), as opposed to those that 
should follow (Phase II, Phase III). It may not be possible 
or desirable to try to implement all recommendations at one 
time. 



Identify any particular problem s (constraints) in implementing 
certain recommendations and develop a str ategy for overcoming 
the problems (constraints) cited. 

Considering all of the above, draw up a pla n for implementing 
the recommendations according to a well-thpught through time. 
line. ~ 

Assign res ponsi bilit y for taking the initial stops in imple- 
mentlnf» each recommendation (U.S Office of Education, Federal 
Interagency Committees on Education, Alliance for Environmental 
Education, State Environmental Education Coordinators Associa- 
tion, etc. ) . 
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8. Identify an evaluative procedure (with respoiisihil i t ios 

identified) to determine if ench step identified above has 
been properly implL*men ted . 

Summary 
— — — 

In the short time that I have had to think about the Elements of 
a National Stracer,v for F:nvironmental Fducation , I have tried to iden- 
tify some of the key components. 

It became clear as I undertook this task, that as a result of the 
effort of many people seated in this room, and others like you scattered 
across the country, we have come a long wayi during the past ten years in 
conceptualizing the environmental education movement. 

We have adopted in the form of recommendations our long-range goals 
of the movement, as well as near-term . objectives . We have also brought^ 
forward in the forii of recommendations a conceptual framework aimed at 
helping the learner to acquire these sTated goals and objectives. We 
have identified through recommendations the various target audiences and 
set forth the place of each . in reference to the others so that a coherent 
and internally constant and supportive plan might emerge. We have identi- 
fied many recommendations for action programs for both formal and non- 
formal education, as well as some evaluation and research strategies. 
We have also identified by way of recommendations the necessary institu- 
tional , communicat-.on and f inancial support systems. ' 

The task and challenge before us is to refine and link these 
elements into a coordinated implementation plan with a reasonable 
timeline, assign res oonsibili ties , and establish an evaluative 
procedure . 

It is within this type of a strategy that the foundation for an 
environmentally lyierate citizenry can be laid. This foundation and 
continued environmen'tlal education programs will make it possible to 
develop new knowledge' and skills, values and attitudes, in a drive 
toward a better quality of environment and, indeed, toward a higher 
quality of life for present and future generations living within that 
environment . 



RECOMMENDATIONS FROM WORKING GROUPS 



Recommendations 1-4, from the Working Group on 
The Federal Role in National Environmental 
Education Strategy 

Recommendation 5, from the Working Group on 
Sta te Legi.slat ion 

Recommendations 6-12, from the Working Group 
on State Level Networking 

Recommendations 13-15, from the Working Group 
on Teacher Inservice Education 

Recommendation 16, from the Working Group on 

Accessibility and Dissemination of Material s 
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Ri:C()MMKNI)ATfONS: Tlii Federal Role in National Knvironnicnt 



^££9Il^iL^lii_LLe!LJLl: A >:aCio',i. - n^or for Environmental Kducation slmu 
be established under t.)- :.l Secretary for Kdiicat ion . in order to 

a) Act as a clearin^.ho'.*:. ^uu :Infumation center in environ- 
mental educati'.on tr^ -hr; 

b) Promote cooperation ^.if^, .-loamental education associa- 
tio'i.i. Federal goverr.- :^rn: offices, citizen groups, and the 
scientific, research, :u.d ^-ducation communities; 

c) Provide a referral t.cr ^ice fo^ environmental education 
consul ta t ions ; 

d) Support and participate in an international network of such 
environmental education centers; 

e) Monitor and report on the state of the art of environmental 
educa t ion ; 

f) Establish a communications network with teacher centers, 
state and local education systems, and non-governmental ' 
organizations involved in environmental education; 

g) Monitor relative progress toward stated objectives in environ- 
mental education; 

h) Assist the Office of Environmental Education, U.S. Office of ^ 
Education, in defining where technical assistance is needed, 
and advise and assist in development of appropriate programs; 

i) Serve as a mechanism for public participation in environmental 
education decision-making by executive agencies of the Federal 
government ; 

j) Assist in planning for environmental education research and 
development ; 

k) Encourage public accessibility to all practical usable public 
lands as sites for environmental education activities; and 

1) Serve as a referral center and repository for enviromnental 
education materials and information. 

The Ceiter should be staffed full-time bv individuals from scientific, 
research, resource-based and other representative Federal agencies, a' 
representative from a non-governmental organization, and a representa- 
tive for state and local government liaison. 
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Targ ets: Assistant Secretary for Education, representative rederal 

agencies, Suhcommittoe on Environmental Education (SEE) 
of the Federal Interagency Committee on Education (F ICE) , 
Alliance for Environmental Education, and cliief state 
school officers. 

Constra ints ; a) A new organizational structure is being sought; 

b) The Environmental Education Act states that the U.S. 
Office of Education should perform the functions 
identified above; 

c) Implementation of this recommendation v;culd stretc'' 
existing funds, and would require new funds. 

Strategies : An ad hoc task force established by the Assistant Secretary 
for Education should: , 

a) Develop a position paper on the goals and vision of 
the Center, a needs assessment, staffing requirements, 
policies and procedures, and a timeline; 

b) Discuss the proposal vith the Assistant Secretary for 
Educat ion ; 

c) Ask the Assistant Secretary for Education 'to convene 
a management team to investigate other successful 
centers and design a marketable management scheme, 
budget process, and evaluation, instrumert for the 
Center ; 



d) Present the proposal to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare; 

e) Develop support among other Cabinet Officers; and 

r) Seek funding from each agency/organization for its 
representative, with office and staff support pro-- 
vided by the Assistant Secretary of Education. 

Monitoring : Until the Center is established , the Alliance for Environ- 
mental Education should Initiate and monitor all action. 
One year after the establishment and full funding of the 
Center, the Center should monitor the stated objectives 
and be responsive to the management team and the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Education. 



Recommendation //2 : There should be established environmental education 
priorities and more effective communication of the large variety of 
environmental education-related programs and projects within the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Target : Assistant Secretary for Education. 
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Constraint:? t ) 



Stratoc>i.cs ; 



Moni t orin;:: ; 



b) 

a) 

b) 



a) 
b) 

c) 



Bure.-ujcrat Ic vested intcror;t in tlio U.S. 
EducaLi on ; and 



Of fire 



Fear of loss of program control by divlsloiv^. 

Inventory al] U.S. Office of Educa t ion or op rams and 
projects which fund env ironnen ta 1 educ at ion-re 1 att.'d 
projects or programs; 

Strengthen the leadership role of the U.S. Office 
of Education in coordinating environmental education 
Implementation through the Office of Environmental 
Educat ion and the Federal Interagency Commit tee on 
Educa t ion . 

Establlsliment of bitten priorities by the Office of 
Environmental Education, U.S. Office of Education; 

Establishment of a U.S. Office of Education program 
inventory for all departments, offices, and grant 
programs ; and 

Regular participation of Office of Environmental 
Education leadership in Federal Interagency Committee 
on Education Subcommittee on Environm.ental Edu:ation. 



The work group which developed the above recommendations concerning the 
Federal Role in National Environmental Education Strategy voiced concerns 
relative to appropriate roles a^ the national level for non-governmental 
organizations, and submitted the following recommendations in such a con- 
text : 



Recommendation //3 : The Alliance for Environmental Education needs to 
develop a higher profile and substantive commitment for environmental, 
education from its member organizations. An Alliance staff and office 
space is of high importance in this regard. 

Target : Alliance for Environmental Education Board of Directors 

and member organizations. 

Constraints : a) Lack of support dollars in member organizations; 

b) Lack of commitment to environmental education in 
member organizations ; 

c) T jacK of adequate sales job to key member organiza- 
tions by the Alliance; and 

d) Lack of equity of support from member organization?;. 
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^^IJlSsA}J^f:' ^'^) Alliance Board r.h<'n!d dcv.-'Jop rat.iop.ale lor r.-nlv-r 

support of a ful]-ti:ne staff rn-niher; 

b) ]>oard or ad hoc .onni t Lee .^huul d prepare and dt-1 Ivor 
a formal pre sen Cat ion for f undin.^ f ron i aree no'iiber 
organi;:ations; this support could be used to hire a 
staf f ; 

c) Funding of staff should be linked to the National 
Center for Environmental Education concept; and 

d) Alliance Board should continue to seek industrv, 
grant, and private funding for hiring an Alliance 
staff. 



Monitoring: The Board of Directors of the Alliance for Environiiiental 
Educat ion , 

R ecommendation : There should be established among Alliance member 
organizations a cooperative relationship in implementing environmental 
education projects and programs. 

Target : Alliance memhc-r organizations. 

Vested environmental education interests in Alliance 
member organ izat ions ; and 

Difficulties in coirmiunicat ing cooperative programs 
and identifying the priority interests of member 
organiza t ions , 

The Alliance should develop an environmental educa- 
tion program/project task needs list; 

An ad hoc committee of the Alliance should bui.ld a 
rationale, project list and bring thi:-; to the atten- 
tion of member organizations; 

The Alliance should commun ica t e cooperat ive program 
efforts ; and 

The Alliance should seek industry/business support 
for cooperat ive proj ect s . 

Monitoring : The Alliance a d hoc committee should be charged with the 
responsibility to monitor membership cooperation. 



Const raints : a ) 
b) 

Strategies : a) 
b) 

c) 
d) 
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KKCOMMKNDATION: State Lcojslation 



Reco mmr-ndat ion ^5 ; Each stnto legislature should pass Icgislrition requir- 
ing the establishment of an Office of Environmental Education within the 
3tate Department of Education, financed through state funds. A state 
environmental education plan siiould be developed to provide for adequate 
staff and financing the legislation should require^ and the plan should 
address : * 

a) Teacher pre- and inservice education; 

b) Curriculum and instructional materials selection and development; 

c) Identification and coordination of program resources available 
from state agencies, Federal agencies, and private organizations; 

d) A state-wide advisory committee; 

e) Evaluation and monitoring of programs; 

f) Program coordination with other states; 

g) A grant program to assist local efforts; 

h) Efficient use of Federal discretionary funds for environmental 
education; 

i) A clearinghouse function ror all appropriate funding sources 
such as Federal and private funding; and 

j) Linkages within the state educational agency among units 

responsible for various subject areas including but not limited 
to reading, social studies, sciences, math, etc. 

Targets : State legislators and governors. 

Constraints ; a) Lack of adequate state funds; 

b) Lack of evidence of public support; 

c) Lack of state-v;idc interest and knowledge about 
environmental education ; 

d) Opposition from industry, administration, anti- 
environmentalists ; and 

e) Competing interests. 



*The above points are covered in environmental education legislati 
from the States of California, Florida, New Jersey and Wisconsin, which 
are in Appendix .\ . 
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Kt'-spons i b i 1 ir ic:s ; 

a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 

Strategics ; a) 



Monitoring ; 



State r^nvironr^ental Education associations and 
coal": tion.*: ; 

State education associations; 

All iance for Environmental Educat ion ; and 

Federal support frori U.S. Office of Edacation. 
Off ice of Environmental Education, and the Federal 
Interagency Committee on Education. 

Prepare a tight and defensible general fund budget. 
Consider using special funds (such as revenues from 
special license plates), and directing Federal funds 
to state environmental education programs; 

Build an interest ' and power base for environmental 
educat ion, which could include: key legislators 
and their staffs; state boards of education; appro- 
priate state agencies ; major lobbying and interest 
groups; envirormiental educators from other states; 
and Federal encouragement ; and 

Contact and utilize the lobbying power of the Edu- 
cational Commission of the States. 



The Alliance for Environmental Educat ion should establish 
a committee to monitor the progress of each state in 
establishing state legislation for environmental educa- 
tion and make a yearly report to the Alliance Board of 
Directors . 



b) 



Roc:oiMTT^end;it i^^n_ ; 0 ; S.'ri* oclucafion a.c^cncics .should have full-time 
special icts- in cnvi roi-inu-nt: a I education. Those specialists should 
develop and utilize notTOrks to facilitate env i ronrr.ental education 
communicat ion, dissemination, and iinplenentat.ion . 



:ar£et: 



Ideally, the environmental education specialist in the 
state education agency is at the center of the network. 
This individual must be the initiator of the intra- 
state environmental educat ion communication, dissemin- 
ation, and i.mplemcntac ion network. It may be necessary 
for other people aud/or ether organizations to initiate 
action if the state education agency has no specialist 
in environmental education, or if the specialist has 
priorities which preclude performance of this function. 
However, the environmental education specialist in the 
state education agency is the crucial link whose activ- 
ities eventually lead into the classrooms and to the 
scudents. 



If there is not even a part-time state environmental 
education specialist, then all interested groups and 
individuals need to press (a) the Legislature, (b) the 
State Board of Education, and (c) the chief State 
school officer, to assign the role to someone on the 
staff. 



Constraints : Factors which limit or interfere with the establishment 
and operacion of an intra-state network include: 

a) Lack of interest, vision, enthusiasm, or time of 
the state education agency specialist; 

b) Lack of support of the specialist's supervisor and 
department leadership ; 

c) Lack of sensitivity of other people and organiza- 
tions which ought to be in the network; and 

d) NarrowTiess of specialist's range of acquaintances. 

.St£atc£i£s: a) Identify people and groups with wide-ranging inter- 
ests which include environmental concerns and xv^hich 
might be expected to include education. This would 



*For the purposes of this recommendation, the term "specialist" is 
considered to 1.? interchangeable with similar terms in use in state odu-- 
cation agencies such as "consultant," "coordinator," "director," "program 
adviser," "pro^^ram manager/' and "supervisor." Generally, the term is 
Intended to include any employee of a state education agency who is elig- 
ible for membership in tlie State [environmental Edncar 'on Coordinators 
Association (SEI'CA) , 



EKLC 



r . - 

^5 
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include St«n te iii-\ov.r -[nr. in such ari^a'-; as nr. l.ura I 
rosourcos, cnorp.y, public lu-alih, niontal heaUii, 
economic cleve J opinor r, , tourism, honsinp^, and trans- 
portatiion. It mi^hL inc\].ude State or ri'gional 
affiliates of Alliance members, Garden Clubs, and 
so forth, It v;ould include local oftlcials of snch 
Federal agencies as the Forest Service, the Soil 
Conservation Service, the Corps of Engineers, the 
Environmental Protection Agency, tlie Department of 
Energy, the Depart^ient of Transportati- i, the 
National Park Service, the lieritage Co: u'vation and 
Recreation Service, the Bureau of L^^nd .iauagement, and 
so on. It would include university people and resources, 
and, if feasible, representatives of the media and of 
business ; nd industry; 

b) Contact leaders within these group- and discuss with 
them environmental education needs in the State. 
Bring tnem together in workshop/conference settings 
to share experiences, information on rcsponsibil^j.-- 

yt.ies and activities, materials, and mutual concerns; 

c) Begin as'.ieuming the responsibility of continual commun- 
ication on matters of mutual interest. Encourage one- 
to-one contacts as well as broader activities; 

d) Share in joint planning, implementing, and evaluating 
of joint activities with groups which demonstrate 
interest. Such activities may include conferences, 
workshops, one-to-one contacts, and newsletters; 

e) Make visible the results of these gatherings via mass 
and specialized media, conference/workshop proceed- 
ings, etc; follow up with visitations to action 
areas by representatives of the Alliance for Environ- 
mental Education, 

Monitoring : The President of the Alliance for Environmental Education 
should appoint a person to monitor and report through the 
All ianc e Exc hang e , in each issue, * ^- 

Recommendat ion //7: The President of the Alliance for Environmental Edu- 
cation should arrange for a representative group from the Alliance to ^ 
roeet periodically with the FICE Subcommittees on Environmental Education 
and on Energy and Education. Objectives: 

a) to seek Federal agency cooperation at regional levels to coor- 
dinate with and to inform State educational agency environmental 
education specialists about Federal environmental education pro- 
grams and activities within the respective states; 
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^-^^^ PrGsidcnL of the Alliance for KnvironmonLn 1 rduca i: i cmi 
nnd the Chairpersons of the FTCK Subcommittees on n nv f a 
menLai Education and Kncrgy and Kducation. 

Monitoring : a) Request copies of Federal agency memoranda that 

implement the suggestions for coordination; and 

b) Spoc-check the state environmental education 
specialists on results. 



Recom menda tion i^8 : Several states within the Western Regional Environmen- 
tal Education Council should experiment during the next twelve months in 
developing networks and linkages among State agencies, based on the FICE 
model, to see if such efforts can strengthen their environmental education 
efforts. If these efforts, vjel] monl: -d, work, the model could be 
transferred to other otates. 

Target^: President of Westt..-n Regional Environmental EducaLion 

Council . 

Monitoring : The President of the Alliance for Environmental Educa- 
tion . 



Reccmmendation if 9 : The Office of Environmental Education should be 
encouraged either to (1) provide financial support to the State education 
agency specialists for environmental education, or (2) convene the state 
specialists occasionally i:"or the purpose of seeking their views on the 
state of environmental education in the field and of obtaining policy and 
program recommendations . 

Target : Office of Environmental Education, U.S. Office of 

Education, 

M onitoring : The Alliance for Environmental Education, 



Recommendation n O: Successful environmental education projects funded 
under the Environmental Education Act should be validated and entered 
into. the National- Diffusion Network, 

Target : oAlce of Environmental Educatibn, U.S. Office of 

Education • 

Monltorinp; : The Alliance for Environmental Education. 



Recom mendation I'tll : The Office of Environmental Education and the State 
Environmental Education Coordinators Asso>ciation (SEECA) should establish 
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Tnr<",ct, : Office of i:nvirop.men t:<rL I'.cl neat ion and State I^nviron- 

mental i:ducntion Coordinators Association (SI-KCA), 

Moni to rin g: The Alliance for Knvironinontal Education. 

Recommendation vl2 : The National Science Foundation should establish 
better liaison with non-governmental organizations through participa- 
tion in annual conferences and meetings. NSF's participation in FICE 
provides the Federal sector with in-depth information on the Founda- 
tion's activlt:ies. A similar interface should be established with 
S*:ate environmental education specialists. 

Target : The National Science Foundation. 



Monitoring ; The Alliance for Envirorunental Education. 



k^:CO^^^^^:^^)A7•^()^S: Tcacl.er liKs-rvico Kducaiion 



Recori^rTicTKin i ion ;; ] 



St wdy shoG'i d be made to iso l ate those comnonents 



of inservice tonciier oJucntion that have the great-st actual or potential, 
impact on the teacher in terms of environmenta] education, and efforts 
should be made to introduce and improve environmental education through 
these channels. 



Target : The Alliance for Environmental Education. 

Co nstraints : a) Lack of funds; 

b) Lack of understanding of importance of environ- 
mental educa t ion in our socie ty ; 

c) Lack of agreement on basic knowledge, attitudes 
and skills in the area of en 'ironmental education 
by environmental educators; and 



Strateg ies : 



d) 



a) 



b) 



c) 



Res jons-tb j 1 i tics : 
a) 



Lack of adequate communication among teachers, t:he 
public, students and inservice training agencies, 
institutions, and organizations. 

Establish a study group to: (1) identify key 
change agents in inservice teacher education; 
(2) identify the position of these agents on 
environmental education; (3) identify successful 
environmental education inservice programs; (4) 
recommend how the key change agents might facili- 
tate Inservice training in environmental education; 

Help the key change agents to improve or develop 
enviroumr-ntal education inservice programs through 
increased funding; provide tltem with a position 
paper, prepared by the Alliance, focusing on the 
importance of environmental education in inservice 
training programs, sources of funding, and informa- 
tion about source of materials, model programs, and 
professional input on program development; and 

Involve key persons in the development of environ- 
mental education inservice programs, through 
mechanisms such as state conferences involving 
State Departments of Ed ication, superintendents, 
principals, teachers , and onvir > )nmental education 
professionals . 



The Alliance for Environmental Education 
up groups to studv key change agont^i, to 



shou 1 se 
i)ro<:' uce 
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to (Irr CT*:"n i no t:~' ^ ■ < !\ fiin.i.- f .^r inr.'rvico cwvl low- 

TTiOn ( r, 1 e^l ! u-:i ! i oa pV' • \ v:y.]:~. ^ to (! f s i run l v luv \' ; : i 1 i \* i » ' - 
un ] : , ( t r r r r-nn s u i\; h c to I r c : v-; i :; * 1., i I i : y : 

f 1 1 \\n on i nsi.'rv fee t i n i n;; • d cvo 1 ci^'r.i. n t in 

thnt; Lnte; 



b) 



Monitoring;: a) 



b) 



The A.lllai^.ce should send lettc'.rs to all rU./ito onvii-on- 
mental orc^nin za t ion s inviting; tlicm to bocoi.ic mcir/uors 
of thci AlliniiCe ; and 

State cnvir onr.ion t al cdiica t ion orf,aniza t ions or s t a i o 
coTninxs5; ions on education should receive 'he Alliance 
materials noted above, and s'nould take responsibility 
for development of inservice cnvironnienta 1 education 
programs in each state thrcigh appropriate agencies, 
institutions , organizations , etc , 

The Alliance for Environmental Education should reviev 
the status of the various components that have been 
developed at every meeting of its Board of Directors; 

State inservice represen tat ives .should report to the 
Alliance meetings on developments of inservice pro- 
grams and Ident if y further help needed f rom the 
Alliance , 



Recommendat ion /-lA: A sustained effort sliould be made to incorporate 
environmental educat.Lon into the "Teacher Center" movement. 

Targets : a) U.S. Office of Education Teacher Center Program; 

b) Chief state school officers; 

c) State Commis'^.ionerG in charge of curriculum develop- 
ment and instr uc t ion ; 

d) State Department of Educat ion designees responsibi e 
for teacher centers program; and 

e) State education agency specialists in environmental 
educat ion , 



Constr aints : a) Lack of funds; 



S^t^r a t eg i^e s : 



b) Lack of incentives for teacher participation; and 

c) Lack of teacher interest. 

a) The Alliance for Knvlronmeiitnl Education should 

request m^'mber organ i ;:n t i on,s to identify influcn- 
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b) The Alliance for Environnien ta]. Educatiion shju.ld pre- 
paro a \:osit.ion paper, wit:}] the endorsement of the 
;*'at:iona.l ixlucatinn As^^ociatlon and the American 
Federation of Teac?iers, entitled "The Importance of 
Environmental Education in the Teacher CouLer Move- 
ment.'' This paper shoull be sent to the policy board 
of the U.S. Office of Education Teacher Center Program. 

Monitorin g: Continuous monitoring by the Alliance for Environmental 
Educa t ion . 



Recommendation /rl5 ; The Tbilisi goals and o;;jectives of environmental 
education should be further clarified for use by teachers; mechanisms 
for achieving these goals should be further identified to encourage 
environmental educators to utilize the environment in its totality and 
in all cur-iculum areas; the Alliance for Environmental Education should 
encourage the utilization of intermediate units (regional units within 
states, such as Boards of Cooperative Educational Services) for environ- 
mental education. 



Target Groups ; 



Constraints ; 



a) State education agency environmental education 
specialists ; 

b) School district environmental education coordina- 
tors; and 

c) Environmental education building coordinators. 

a) Lack of a sense of urgency for environmental educa- 
tion among educators ; 

b) Apathy; 

c) Lack of funding; 

d) Pressures from other mandated programs; and 

e) Backlash caused by m f sunderstanding of the environ- 
mental movement. 



Strategics : a) 



b) 



The Alliance for Environmental Education and the 
Office of Education should recommend to every state 
that each school district identify one person as 
environmental education coordinator ; 

The Alliance for Environmental Education and the 
Office of Education should identify levels of com- 
petency expected for building coordinators, school 
district coordinators, and intermediate unit 
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c) The Alllniico for Knvi romnentnl I'.ducat i on nnd the 
Office of }■ diicat ion should reconiinend Lhrif each school 
distric t offer frequent environment a 1 educn t i on in- 
service programs. Kquai emphasis should be j^uvcn to 
environmental educatir:: content and m thodology in 

us InR th(^ classroom, school grounds , community ■ 
resources and natural resources; and 

d) The Alliance for Environt^enta] Education should urge 
its members to distribute information regarding the 
efforts of the Alliance, and encourage all Alliance 
organizations to publish frequent articles about the 
Alliance in their journals and newsletters. 

Monitoring : The Alliance for Environmental Education should provide 
a progress report of achievements regarding the above 
recommendations at each meeting of its Board of Direc- 
tors; these reports should be printed in the Alliance 
Exchange » 



RECOiMiMKNDA 1 ION: Accessibility and Disseniinntion of Inr(>rniali{)ii 



Rc-nmi iiendat ion fM_6: A conLrnct or grant requGst should he goneraticd to 
produce a standard c.lar;si.f icat ion system for environmental education 
that: will provide a method for categor J.zine; materials in libraries and 
resource centers. This system should be designed by people that now 
have systems, with the assistance of systems designevs. Such a system 
should consider; 

a) Print and nonprint sources; 

b) Materials for formal and non— formal education, non— English 
materials, and materials for functional illiterates; 

c) Evaluat j on ; 

d) Quality control facLcrs; 

e) Glossaries and key word lists oriented to the lay person, avoiding 
jargon where nossibie; and 

f) Incorporation of as much of existing systems as possible. 

The system should be as simple as possible, yet capable of easy expan- 
sion to encompass future issues and categories. It should be usable 
world-wide as well as in the United States, and it should include a 
plan for continuous maintenance and communication with other informa- 
tion systems. 



It is further recommended that, once such a system is established, a 
user training process should be initiated. 

In regard to the dissemination aspect of the model, it is recommended 
that ERIC amplify its list of existing dissemination structures for 
environmental education and organize a workshop meeting designed to 
help each component of the system become aware of materials available 
and how each component can improve its ability and capacity to bring 
those materials to potential users. 



2ar gets : a) Those with existing systems to initiate the search 

for funding ; and 

b) Key potential funding agencies (National Science 
Foundation, National Institute of Education, 
Office of Environmental Education, Environmental 
Protection Agency, libraries section of U.S. Office 
o*:' Education) . 



Constrain ts: a) Vast volume and variety of materials; 

b) Rival organizational barriers; 
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d) Lack of quality control on n^.atcriais; 

e) Lack of national leadership; and 

f) Copyright pro/lems. 

Strategies : a) Contact possible funding organizations, as above; 

b) Once funded, call a meeting of people who now oper- 
'^.te classification systems and design an effective 
system according to the guidelines noted above; and 

c) Recommend worldwide usage in regional environmental 
education or related centers. 

Monitoring : Alliance for Environmental Education should monitor 

funded projects and report to the Alliance membership, 
as well as initiate and monitor strategies above. 



APPENDICES 



APPENDIX A: Samples of State Environmental Education Legislation: 

California Environmental Education Act of 1970 

Florida Environmental Education Act of 1973 

New Jersey Environmental Education Act of 1971 

Wisconsin Statutes Related to Environmental Educat ion- 1975 



APPFMPlTV v.. 



) 

CALirOKNIA KNVIRONMKNTAL EDUCATION ACT Or {970 

Chapter 5.3. Envl ronnontal Hducatlon Act of 1970 
(Chapter 5.5 added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 26 JC) 
Article 1. StatcniGnts of Policy 
(Article 1 added by Stats. 1970, Clu 1016) 



Leglsl< ive Findings and Declarations 

565. The Legislature finds and declares that LhroughouC: the state 
and nation, there is a growing public awareness of the serious environ- 
mentr' and resource use problems facing mankind, and that the citizens 
of ' State of California expect the educational institutions of this 
state to equip students with the knowledge and attitudes necessary to 
develop solutions to these problems. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch. 1616,) 

Further Legislative Findings and Declarations 

505.1. The Legislature further finds and declares that an informed 
public working for the common environmental good through it^ democratic 
institutions at all educational and professional levels and among all 
interested private parties can break the chain of destructive land use, 
restore land which has been improperly abused, and build balance and 
beauty into our cities of the future. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 1616.) 

Further Legislntiv^ Findings and D^ -larations 

565.2. The Legislature further fiudti and declci'res chat an educa- 
tional program- is needed which is designed to build necessary attitudes 
of stewardship toward the maintenance of the quality of our common 
environ:nenu and to enable all citizens to use wisely, and not destructively, 
the resources at their disposal. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 1616.) 

Further Legislative Findings and Declarations 

565.3. The Legislature further finds and declares that without appro- 
priate long-term funding, and without effective programs to encourage 
efforts ^nd innovations al: the school district level, and without needed 
materials and meaningful outdoor studv opportunities, conservation educa- 
tion will remain a stepchild in the crowded family of public education. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch. 1616.) 

Further L*Dgislative Findings and Declarations 

565.4. The Legislature fuvLiicr finds and declares that ir^an lias a 
moral obligation to nnd^rstand the vorid in which he lives and to prelect, 
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Furtlior Lcyislatlvc Findings and Declarations 

565.5. Tlie Leninlaturc further finds and declares thnt conservation 
education sliould be a ir.cans of achieving an educational philosopiiy that 
will help each student develop a healthy attitude of personal responsi- 
bility toward his environment and its resources and provide him with the 
concepts, the knowledge, and the skills needed to contribute meaningfully 
to the decisionmaking process on issues involving the environment and its 
resources. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 1616 J 

Further Legislative Findings and Declarations 

565.6. The Legislature further finds and declares that in all grade 
levels, environmental facts should be taught as they relate to each other, 
rather than as isolated bits of information, and that studcitis should 
become aware of the interrelated nature of living processc gain under- 
standing of ecological relationships and of the effect of .aman activities 
upon these relationships, and become sensitive to the interdependence of 
man and natural resources. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 1616.) 

Legislative Intent 

565.7. It is the intent of the Legislature in enacting this chapter 
to encourage development of educational prograriiS for teachers and students 
commensurate with the importance of protecting scarce resources and safe- 
guarding the quality of our environment. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch. 1616.) 



Article 2. A^lvisory Committee on Conservation Eaucatiou 
(Article 2 repealed by Stats. 1971, Ch . 1188) 



Article 3. The Conservacion Education Service 
(Article 3 added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 1616) 

Conservation Education Serv.-^' 

567. There is in the Department of Education the Conservat ici-. 
Education Service. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 1G:C,) 



Powa rs a n d Dut i. o s 

567.1, The Conservation Education Service shall encourap.e the develop- 
ment of educatic ;al opportunities specifically relal-ed to the conservation, 
the interpretation, and the use cf the natural resources of the State, of 
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Addit ional Powers and Dv.tios 

9 

567.2. Tlie Const/rvat: ion Fducation Service slhill have t he. follow- 
ing addir. Lonal pox'/crs and hities: 

(1"^ To assist schoo.l districts nnd county superintendents of schools 
in preparing teachers to present concepts of conservation, the effects of 
pollution and major land alterations on ecological systems, and the fac- 
tors affecting the quality of the environment. 

(2) To cooperate with and assist community colleges^ stpte colleges, 
and the University of California in the development of preservice programs 
designed to prepare teachers to present concepts and facts relating to 
conservation, the effects of pollution and major land alterations on eco- 
logical systems, and factors affecting the quality of the environment. 

(3) To assist school districts and county superintendents of schools 
in the development or acquisition, or both, of materials relating to wise 
use of resources and environmental issues. 

(4) To assist school districts in the development of educational 
curriculum and educational opportunities for students, relating to the 
conservation of resources, factors affecting ecological systems and the 
quality of iran's environTneut: , Such opportunities may include but shall 
not be limited to, the development of outdoor education programs, nature 
centers, conservation and wildlife education camps, and participation in 
field trips , 

(5) To establish and maintain Cx central libr;ii v and repository for 
conservr.tion education materials irsuant to Article A (commencing with 
Section 568) of this ciiapter. 

(6) To review and to evaluate each application for a grant to, or a 
contract with, institutions of higher education, state and local education 
agencies, regional educational research organizations, and other public 
and private agencies, orr;anizations and institutions (including libraries 
and museums) under the terms of the federal Environmental Education Act 
(Public Law 91-516), to support research, demonstration, and pilot pro- 
jects designed to educate the public on the problems of environmental 
quality and ecological balance, except that no grant can be made other 
than to a nonprofit agency, organization or institution, 

(Ainended by Stats, 1971, Ch . 602.) 

General Powers and Duties 

567.3. The Conservation Education Service shall have such other 
powers and duties as shall be vested in it by law, 
(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 16 16.) 
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Article 4, ('onsoi-vat ion Ediicntion Lihrnry 
(Article '1 cicidrcl by F.tr.ts . IU70 , Ch , 1616) 

Central Library and Repository 

568. There is in the Department of Education a Central Library and 
Repository for conservation education materials. Such materials ir.av be 
developed by private conservation groups, by industry, and - jv professional, 
scientific, and governmontal sources. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, ch . 1616.) 

Purpose 

568.x. The purpose of the library shall be to serve as a master 
source of materials for the Conservation Education Service, public school 
district.^, county saperintendents of schools, and any regional conserva- 
tion education centers which may be established. 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch. 1616.) 

Department's Dv ■ in Establishing Library 

568.2. Th ' department shall, in establishing the library, explore 
new methods in data processing, nev; library procedures, and nev means 
far distributing materials to local school districts, county superinten- 
dents of schools, and any regional conservation education centers which 
may be established. 

(Added by stats. 1970, ch. 1616.) 

Additional Duties 

568.3. The library shall thoroughly evaluate nev materials for 
validity, pertinence, objectivity, and usefulness, and shr.ll advise the 
state board in the adoption of textbooks in regard to meeting the require- 
ments for conservation education, 

(Added by Stats. 1970, Ch . 1616.) 

Grants for Conservation Educacxon 

568.9. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, upon the 
recommendation of the Conservation Education Service, is authorized to 
make planning and implementation <^rants to individual school districts , 
or groups of school districts, u.-'Jicd school districts,, county superin- 
ter.dents of schools, the University of California, the state colleges, 
and the com^iunity colleges to assist such entities in the development of 
programs and curriculum in conservation education. 

(Added by Stats. 19 70, ch . 1616.) 

Article 5. Grants for Conservation Education 
(Article 5 added by St.its. 1970, Ch . 1616) 



1. > 



I~» 1 :i nil i n;?; :inci i ni;) I i :,;rn t , 1 1 i ur^i } ;i i r;v. >; ,r i' v.i i. i - m". t-du* 

t; i on , 

i.!y Stnt':: . .1070 , rV: . Jt' 7^.: . ) 



Priori tw 



:or .ir- 



rv::. c: 



569,1. In applying: tc>r :;r<) 
i nr; boa rd o f any s'c- hoo 1 c! i t: i xc r 
the governing hcwird of any dLst; 
regional conservat ion c<jnt. ers sli 
service training in conservation 
t'ion with appropriatt^ cor:;:nuTt i t y , 
university and college teaclic 



pur^;iKint to Si'cLi.on 569, (.he guvern- 
c(*)un t V siipc^ ri ni. c-nch.-n I o j' s(d)oo 1 s , 
ma i ma i n i wr, a eernmun : t y eo 1 1 eg.i- , and 
a i <r,r priority to ])rog ranis o f in- 
Li c a t i on for t a e hers through c o e p e r a - 
5; t a i. e , and f e d e r a 1 a e u c i e s a n d 
d lie a t ic • p ro g rams , 



\dded by Stjtr.. l'J70, Ch . ICIC.) 



Pn^K ii.- ' vc rsi ti cr. and Colleges 

- " Public universities^ and colleges maintaining teaclier educa- 
tion y o<^.~aiiis may apply to tl^ie Conservation I^ducation Service {"or grants 
to support special programs designed to provide prescrvice training for 
teachers in eiwironmeu tnl control and the wise use of resources. 

(Adaod by Stats, 1970, Ch . 16 16 J 

Stcito ana Local Aqcncica ^ 

. / 

569.3, State and local agencies, including cities, counties^,^ 
regional boards and comniissions , .-^.nd special districts may apply" to 
the Conservation I'lducation Service for grants for programs to enliance 
conservation education in the public scliools, 

(Adacd by Ftdts . 19 70, Ch. 1616.) 

Supcrintondont of Public Instruction 

569.4, The Cuper intendent of Public Instruction, upnn the recor.::.\en- 
dation of the Conservation I Mation Service, is anriiorizcd to make grant 
pursuant to this article. ( its may also be made for the development of 
materials for use in the public schools, for sanport of education progr^im 
and for special assistance to seliool districts, any regional conservat ion 
education centers v;hich m.ay be estahlislied. or county superintendents "f 
schools in conjunct ion' with a ^preved programs, 

(Added by Statn. 1^70, Ch . 1610.) 



Artirle 6, Environmental Internship Program 
(Article 6 kidded by Stats. 1970, Ch. 1616) 

In tern s hip P r o gvdm 

570. Upor ilie approval ol appronriale s-.-iiool district j^ersonnei, 
or *7\Q rmprova" of the county sepe r in cc nden t c * ■ sc:'r.ools as to students 
under )' . jurisdiction, and with the v/ritrcn a[ n^-oval of rh>' na.rent or 
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cinpl ov.'d ,-!.'; nn <^nv i i-onr^LMfr,-^ 1 intern -r/ ;i rc(i"r,i], 5>tntt» or locn'l 
in (:<•! 1 i f orn i.'i concur n. wi t !i Lhr r- I'n] .'il i om of nntiirni. r tsonrro'- cm- i l h 
the j) rci fee' t. i (Ml of the fn\' i i\Mir'.< "n ( clnrin':'. i: • :;ii;:::p'r vacnlion ptT-i.^d, ^. 
TIk'.'U" n,f;L'ni- ! cs I Tn: 1 i k! . !«nl n^l. i).." liiiiit.ec! lo, tlic ra-ioure ' '.s 

Ap/.'iic.y, thr Ap.r :('n 1 ( lire raid . r:.>r v i im s A le y , tlu- Dnnines.-, nnd Irnnspr rt:;i 
lion Ap.cncy, fdiv- ! k iM Dcnt of nnd Ca-;o, the iJepc' r fi'unit of Consci'va 

tion, tlu'' IHyvir tment of i\'i_rky; and Ivn; rcr- 1 i vii , the Dc-parl:nienL of V/nLe]- 
Resource;-;, the St.iLe V;<'i t er [^esoM rc es CcMiLrol r.o.ird, the Slnte Air 
RoF;(nirces Roard , tiie State f.nnds nivisLon, California re,r,i(Mial vral^'r 
qual ity conLroJ hnarils. air UviJ .] at ion control districts, Dosqnito ai;a. 
mcnt districts, soil consc rvat i on districts, local i)lannine: agencies^ .nu 
county and r. icy park and recreation departments, 
(A d dc d h ij S t: a t r. . ID70 , Ch . I C 1 0 . ; 

Dutlos of Interns 

570.1, Duties of envi ronmcn t a 1 interns em j;] eyed pursuant to this 
article shall be established by ttu^ employin,^; agency in con i unc t i (.■)!! \vi th 
the local school district or the county superintendent of schools and 
shall be oriented towards ■ providing maximum exposure to problems of 
environmental control and resource use. 

(Added hij St.its , 1970, Ch, 1616,) 

i Approval 

570.2, Approval of cu^^^ironmei : l al internships shall be required by 
the district supc i* in t cnden t or the county su])er int endent of acliools. 

(Added by Stats, 1970, Ch , 1616,) 

AcadcP'Lc Credit: Temporary Employee Status 

370.3, Succc^ssful complouion ,of a summer program and submission by 
the environmental intern of a suitable project report to the school di?;- 
trict may result in academic credit towards graduation frop high school. 
Such students may be deemed to be temporarily ev.:pl oyc '. ef i:he agency 
Involved for purposes of social security, unemployment insuranco, and 
workmen's co^-r-c asa t i on or may be deemed for tiiese purposes to be employee 
of the school dist rict or the county superintendent of st Ls, 

(Added hj Stats, 1970, Ch . 1616.) 

Appli ca tion for Funds 

570. A, The school discrict or county superintendent of schools and 
t'.e employing agency shall joint! v apply to the Conservation Kducation 
Service for fniids. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, upon the 
rccomTnenda t ion of the Cnrri'-ulum Development and Sunpleiiiei^.ta 1 Materials 
Commission, and with the approval of th--^ State Roard of Education, is 
au-therrlzcd to make grants for the purposes of thi'; article, and for 
remunerate r)n of interns and for travel and otlier job-related exv n.ses, 
in an amount per person not to excved three hundred twenty dollars ($320) 
per month, 

(Amended by Sta ts , 1 9 71 , Ch , IISS.) 



(1) Tliis Fu-cLion r.iial 1 1^'' :-n(u;ri arici rAy he cited ns the "rldricl:! Environ 
menLax rducalion AcL of 1^)73." 

(2) It is Lho purpose of Lhis acL to stimulate ainonp. studcMit,^, tcacl-iors, 
and administrators a new awareness of man's rol at ionsiii p to his environ- 
ments, an increased compreliens i on of his environments, and an increased 
ability to utlliae the tools of society to solve environmental problems. 
To acliieve tlii3 purpose, .the Department of Education shall foster the 
development and dissemination of educational activities and materials 
which will assist Florida students, teachers, and £idmini s t ra tors in th. 
perception, appreciation,^ and understandinc>, of environmental principle's 
and problems, and in ^ 1^;^'^ iden t if icar ion and evaluation of possible alter- 
native solutions to these problems ancj asscissment, of their benefits and 
risks . 

(3) There is hereby created an environmental education program for the 
state educational system. To administer this program, ther> is herebv 
created a Bureau of Environmental Education in the Office of the Deputy 
Commissioner for Education Management. Responsibility for tlie adminis- 
tration of the environmental education program shall rest with the 
Departmcnc of Education, and tiie administration of the program shall l.e 
pursuant to rules and regulations adopted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. In developing the environmental education program, the -office 

^ -all Itave the power and duties of: 

(a) Coordinating tb.e efforts of various disciplines within the 
educational system and coordinating the activities of the various 
divisions of the Department of Education that are concerned with 
environmental education . 

(b) Assembl ing, developing, and nistrib^-itlng instructional 
materials for use in environmental education, with special 
concern be i ng given to the- .urban environment . 

(c) Developing rograms for in-service and pre-scrvice teacher 
t ra ining in envi roniTien tal edi:ca t ioi't . 

(d) Coordinating and assisting the efforts of privr.r.L' organ 1 men- 
tions and governmental agencies that are concerned v/ith environ- 
men tal educa t ion . 

(e) Tnt c^grat ing environment a 1. educa t ion into the gt nerr.l curric- 
nlum. ^>f all public school grades. 

(f) Developing an estimate of manpowei. needs in government, 
science, amcl industry relative to environmental protection. Tl'c 
estimate sliall be revised anniially and dis tributcci to the senior 
higli schools, community collog.es, and colleges and universities 



!f '!:■■• r<:'.; i.l ! p;: t',*' ;.M"^"|{i..i'-,- ( ' su'-ii . ilu' Sf if< 

M ! :);-•■'. I'V ■ ! i ! i i u l • .. • i : . ■ i ■ J i i r.'r f . - { . , p] . •■ ' 

MK'i. !• . i;-! • ! ; 1 :;;.'f f,: n - " ^ ■ ■ , . ; :i v frjr CliC •.: i'.'- i < ^ m (. 

and r:'vi-.i(^:: tii- r ■ dr, i-^-i ^ ■ trhl f'-r f ];>■ i"- i 

of ecliicat i on.i i .'muI L r'a ; n i : i pr'iv^r n^: J t'f;i" r i :><.■(.! Ii-rrii^x, 

(•''*) Purr^.nnnt: to po 1 i c i ••inrl roi^'.ilnf to r-' .iclr^pt.i't! ili-' ("^'t:'/]] i - 

s-ionor of Kciu / n L i > i , vich disirift 5w;r.oo] i^-.n-'d, /nid ^':>r]\ scl]:^:)] 
prinripnl l hroM:-], t lu.' d)st:rL.,-t 5~r}ioo] In'-.^^rd, i-;nv snLvrij :o Llio 
commi Loiu.' r n p r-'^por.od prL>^:r--im ci^'S i nnr-.i in i.nivclunlc ni: i.'>:cr;p I rv 
onvironmc'iU' Ti I ednc m l ion inT'jc-cit '.n Mio cii-iLrlct: or srhoo], Thu propo^;nl. 
shal], incl.iido a stalcTr.onL of the iiatiuro of tlu- oin'i rcMiiriv-n r.a 1 odui.. - 1: l.^n 
projccL proposed, tho nunlK-r of Loarhf^r^; ai;d st.udonts Co ho ii)VOj'/.d, .'iii 
estlnafc of Llie co.^;f, a plan for va 1 ua L i.oii of Clio projori, tho nnrihc^r 
of yoars for v/nich Lho T)roifct is to ho fund'.d, a plan tor :infoerat ion 
of the prcpjL'Ct into tho perioral ci.ir r 1 cvi 1 a r and ■ f i nanc i a. 1 program of th(^. 
distrJct at tho end of tho fnnded teriT: of year.-;, and surh o*:hL'r inforna- 
t :i o n as tho c: omir. 1 s s 1 o n o r h h .: \ 1 1. by r e u .1 a t i o n r t.: : ; u ire. 

(a) Upon roquor.t of a district school hoard or air- sciiool prin- 
cipal, ;:hc Bureau of E nv i ^"onr.ion tai I-]ducation shall provide- such 
technical assistance as is necessary to develop and '^nhmit a 
proposed [)rograTn for cnvi r onnon t a 1 education. Tlio bureau ^^ny 
use its ouai staff or such other consultants as may bo necessary 
to a c: c omp 1 i s h t h i s p u r po s o . 

(b) The coaiini ss i c ; 1 f-r shall rc^viov and ap[)rove, d j sap]-) rove , . 1" 
resubmit for modification all proposed environmental education 
programs submitted. ]-*or those programs ap^ 'oved , the commissioner 
shall authorize distribution of funds equal to the cost of the 
program from funds appropriated to tiiC Department of- Education 

for environmental educition purposes. 

(3) llie com.mi ssioncr shall, at least 30 davs prior to tiie 197A session 
of the Legislature, transmit to mem])ers of the Stafe Board of Kducation, 
t h • P r e s i d l: i 1 1 of t i i e S e na 1 1/ , t ii e S p e a ke r of t. *n House of F:ep r e s e n t a t i v e s , 
ancj the f:hnirmen of the Senate and House commit tec^s 'n education a 
statement of the overall environmental education program, .^riteria for 
approval of propo.sf. ' prorrrans or pro-jects, and the recommended Ir^vel of 
fuT:-.iin^; for uhe overall program during *^iscal year 197A-7j. Each vear 
thereafter the commissioner shall transmit :o the above-named parties 
a n a p r a i s a 1. of t h c > p r o g r ams o r pro ;] r t s f ua d ed end o r s u b s l-^ : i o n ( A ) 
and of the overall environmental educntiori prngram as tr-) th.c eflecti^^:'- 
ness, efficiency, and utili;:ation of rc\sources, includinj', therewith a 
<5tntoment of the overall env i ronir.c-n t a 1 education program for the- coming 
fiscal yea. r, tiie rccf^mme[ided level nf fund in;,: for that vear, and anv 
o t h e r r e c o mm. n d a t 1 n s d e e m r: d by l h. e c o mm i s s i o pi e r to b e a p [) r o p r i : 1 1 o . 

((') (n^ The commissioner sliall appoint an nvironmenta 1 Education 

Advisory Council cc-nsi sting of 20 ir;*'r rs to include perscns fr-orn 
tho puL'lic and private sector, with. ci.,j regard to tiicir interest, 
knowledge, and e>: p e i * i c n c e in a c a d em i c , s c i e n t i \ i c , m ; d i r -a ] , 1 1 ' a 1 , 
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ru'u:!>.>T' 11 i^f 'ipp.Hnlt-^] i'or •viMmcI r.f fMU' \'c>xr\ >:..'^niH:rs shall 
' i :)r ::u.'ni . Tiiu :nf.'n;|)cr,;;i i p r.nv rhan^;^' lr».»rn 

t!:'^^' (. irnt- i.;c-;;-':: appropriate by rite currirni i cmer . 

(h) As soon a:^ pra.; I i r.alvl e , ft.llovinr; appin" rifir.raU of flic i n i I i a I 
mer.lK-rs of ilw advi.sorv coMnail, c,[u.' oor.um* ss i oiu-r shall call as 
organizational, r.ootinr: of tlic. counoil. From anionp, Us r.onhcr.s, 
the coLip.cil 5^Iia] 1 elect a chairman \:]io rAu\U preside over neetinr;.<^^ 
of the council and perform any other duties direcLed by tlie council 
or required by its duly adopted policies or oj->eratirig procedures. 
The council siial] also perform the followinf^ duties and responsi- 
bilities; 

(1) Provide a channel for inventoryi eg , reviewing, motivat- 
ing and supporting environmental education. 

(2) Formulate and rccom.mend ^ s t a t e-widc policies in environ- 
mental education, 

(c) Mem.bers of the advisory cca;ncil shall he entitled to receive 
per diem and expenses for tra..^l as provided in s. 112,06] while 
car_ying out official business of the council. 

(d) Per diem and travel, expenses as provided in paragraph (c) 
shaJJ be paid from the funds -rovided to the Dureau of Environ- 
mental [Education. - 



NKW .fr:ksi-:v knviijo.nmi'N't.vl :::)r'CA'r!()N act oj- !vj7i 



TiiC f 1 1 r.-.., l:') r • :r.": r*' mt'v -n la 1 F'liiira f i en Art wn s p.i>::-;(:^(J Ai!:;usL" m, l^wl 
by 1 1 1 e ( ■ ( u V • r :i J A s i-; L-ri \) 1. y o f L 1 1 e S I a La- ■ o f y^ c v: J c r c y . 

AM AC>T provid in.?: for tlio proTicl ioi; , cf tAib I. i sIiinrnL , n\\ . opcrnli^^w of local 
schoo.l district l-!1Vj rontncntnl. education proarnr.r-i ,■ tlic fst aM i ;-hni'[' u ar.d 
operation of a net v;o r k o f \lo r; ic n a 1 ]•> n v i r o nm e n t a 1 d li c a 1 1 o n ^ ' a c M i t i ( ■ 
and Connors for thu purpcse of providing; envi ronincnta 1 crlucaiica pro- 
grams for pa!)lic and non-profit school students and teac:iierc. , for iho 
establishment and operation of a netv/ork of Environmental. 1: d.iica t ion 
Curriculum Research and Development Centers, and making an apprc^pr i a ; Aon . 

BE IT ENACTED by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of 
Mew Jersey: 

1. This act shall be known as the "Environmental Education .'.^'t." 

2. The Legislature finds and declares: 

a. The concern for the environment of man has become a 
dorainant social issue of our tiTiie; 

b. Since New Jersey is the most: iiiglily urbanized and the most 
industrialized State in the Nation, it serves as a micro- 
cosm of the entire country, and shows abundant evidence of 
environmental breakdow; 

c. Nev7 Jersey *s environmental crisis is not limited to tangible 
pollution problems; 

d. The State Departments of Education and Environmer' tal Protec- 
tion have specific interest in improving edu':atic:\ as a 
force for environmental qual ity ; 

e. The public pnd Legislature have expressed th^ 'r concern by 
the passage of the! Green Acres Bond Act of 1961, th'^. Water 
Bond Act of 1969 and the es c aul ishment of a Department of 
Environmental Protection; and 

f. It is a prime objective to create an environinental 1 y literates 
citizenry who understand their inter:lependen witl: and 
responsibility for the total environment, anc. who possess 

the knowJ edge and concern to solve existing pro!;] ems and to 
prevent future ones. 

3. The Conniss i(Mier of ]>ducaLion is hereby authorized and directed 
to promote the establishment and operation jf local public and non-profits 
elementary and h "condary ;~-chool environmental education programs, and to 
assist in the development of such programs, 

A. The Co.Tmissioner of Education in consultation with the Commi ssl^Aier 

nf K.n vf r Dnno!! tn T Prntorr • nn ic l^r-r. ' r> 1 1 f- hnv . ^rl i- ri r> e i* '-f rt n f- o ni->a :t r% f- . . 

o 

ERIC 
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! 'ist r'K" {. i ( '11 to M!i)]i^.' .•mci i-.c^ii- -m'oi" i t ^ U':v...'ii f, .-i ry ami r.L'Conci.'ir;,' Mii'.i-nts 
.i 1 U-.'M*ii' • r5; . 

5. \ny : or non-profit c:!ur n L icmri 1 ny^cncy m.'iy n]iply to t 
Coip.m I f;s if. nor of f.^-.^oaL- ion for dos i gn^i t: i on ns n r.c.f\ionn\ Jaiv i rcMir.ienL n 1 
E due a L i on C c n I e r . 

6. CoLirses of .study and schedules of fees of Re g icm I - I.nvi ronncn tn 1 
Education Cc-nlers shall he suhject to the ap-i^^val of the Couinilssioner of 
Education and trie State Board. 

7. Instruction at Ree;ional EnvironTnental. Education Centers shall 
include, but not be limited to the stiidy of man and his environments, 
and problems of environmental. polLuLiori, erosion and survival as tlicv 
relate to the fields of ecolof:^.y and ot'ner sciences, social sciences, 
languaf,e arts, inatheinatics , the arts and humanities, 

8. Any public or non-profit school in tlic State inay arrange its 
schedule in accordance with rules of th Commissioner of Education so 
that all elementarv and secondary school [upils may utilize tlie services 
and facilities cf an environmental education center; and any school, 
except such sclior: '. as is operated for profit in whole or in ]^art, V::ay, 
up. application, cause its pupils to utilize the services and facilities 
of a Regional Environmental. Education Center. 

9. Upon ])roper application submitted to the Commiss ic^ier of Ede a- 
tion by the local school district, the Commissioner is "uthorized, 
subject to available appropriations, to enter into ap.rec-^fien t s with, and 
to make cost sharing grants of money to local school districts Nev; Jersey 
Public Broadcasting Authority or Rer.ional Environmental Education Centers 
for the purposes of assisting, in the costs of services fc-'r Io^m] stiu ' 
participa* " >n and oth':'r ech.ication services provide! bv the Regional 
EnvironneuLal Education Centers and the New Jersey Public Broadcasting 
Authority. 

10. Upon proper application submitted to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion by a local school district, the Commii ss loner is authorized, suhject 
to available appropriations to enter into agreements with, and to make 
grants of monuy to ^uch local scnooj district for the purpose of paying 
half of the cosr of constructing and equipping local environmental 
education facilities. 

11. Stepping Stone Ilnv i ronmen t al Edu:\Uion Center at Branchvi 1 1 1. , 
the Conservation 'r d ijivironmentai 5;tudies Center at i^rouTis Mills, and 
the Sandy Hook I'.nv i ) nnment I Edu^^atic-n Center, by virtue of tiicir long 
standing and demons t ra L .jd canabi lity, aid'.'' liv nearly $2 million in 
Podcral grants, are hereby designated as Env i r^ -vnental Ediication Curric- 
ulum Research and Development Centers for the ].urpose of providing to 
local, public and n( i-pro'it school districts services suc'n as, but not 
limited to, development and dissemination -^f curr icul urn ma ter i als , 
teacher training, demonstration pilot programs, pjiidance i -i facility 
development and use, and consul tative !-.ervi. '-s to nunicipal conservation 
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tlic'ir rcst'-irch jud c;:rr: imuiti dc-v ■ 1 op-'.'-'.iL cff^^rts on prnhlrrv^ re'Iai-.-M 
to polluLion, erosion, ! i!ui l:-"-;, • .''"vl o , .'-'.'.rjiwil ano r t • 1 .'i L <. u i..UMr.i], 
phvsical <-uul Sr'C i.-iL IjC i rnr ^/f^ . 

] 2 . T\\l: C r-rnrr. i s i ( n c r o r L cI 1 1 c ;i L i n r. v; i r ] i t i i c a v p r n ] o I 1 1 \ c .S k : 1 1 t.. 
Boa r d of F.d uc a t i o n s 1 .1. ] : 

a . Ma k o rule s a n d r e r;u 1 a t" i on s f o r t: 1 1 c e s t a b 1 1 f. 1 ii e r. t: n ii ( ! o p i ■ r a t i ri n 
o f t h c En V i r o urn e n t a 1 ; ! d u c a t i o n Cu r r i c u i um I '. • i r c h and ! ) o v o 1 o i 'V^c i \ t 
Centers for the purpose of provi d inr; for 1 oca I , puhl ic aiid non- 
profit s c 1 1 o o 1 s o r \ i c e £ . i c 1 i as, b li L not 1 i 1 1 1 L L e d L o , d l^'' c i o p n i c- n t 
and i sseni na t ion of curr iculun ma t cr la ] s , tcacb.cr t ra in i np, , d cnon 
St rat ion pilot prograras, c^uidancc in facility deve lopn^.cn t and u.sc, 
and consu 1 *:a t ivG services to municipal conservativ^n connissl^MS 
and other environment a J. interest groups. The laivi ronnenta i. l^duca- 
tion Curriculum Resear :h and Development Centers sliall concentrate 
their research and curriculum development efforts on [problems 
related to pollution, erosion, land use, ecology, surviva.l and 
related natural, pliysj.cal and social sciences. 

b. Employ such personnel as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 

l.>. There is liereby appropriated Co the Department of Education 
the sum of $100,000.00 for the purpose of carry] nc; out the purposes of 
this act through June 30, 1972, the expenditure of w ich shall be condi 
tioned upon approval of at least an equal amount of Federal funds. 

14. This act shall take effect immediately. 



"118.01 Cur ricul ii rn Rt-g u i rc-naMit^s-. (1) i :r..\Mi:x i'A L COURSK. Rnading, 
writing, spelling, Knglisii grnn^mar anci compos il ion , .ceography, arith- 
Tnr*-ic, elements of agriculture and ct^nservai: ion of natural resources, 
hi-=. .;.-y and civil government of the United States and of V/isconsin, 
ci?: i • ♦/nship and such other subjects as the school board determines shrill 
be * • .',ght in every elementary school ... (8) COOPERMIVES AND CA'::Sr:RVA~ 
TION. Every high school and school of vocational, technical and adult 
education shall provide instruction in cooperative marketing and consumers* 
cooperatives and conservation of natural resources," 

Teacher Training and Cor t i f lea t ion 

"118.19 Teache r Cert if icates and hicen ses . (G) In granting certificates 
or licenses for tlie teaching of courses in econor ^ social studies or 
agriculture, adequate instruct io- in cooperative i::arketing and consumers' 
cooperatives shall be required. In granting certificates or licenses for 
the teaching of courses in science or ^.ocial -studies, adequate instruction 
in the conservation of natural resources shall be required." 

NOTE: "Adequate preparation in conservation of natural resources [Wis- 
cort-^.in Statutes ll8.19(6)j must include a program of study including: 

liistory and philosophy of the conservation movement 

Appreciative understanding of the wide vari.et;^" of n/itural resources 
Importance of c^nservarion of natural resources in a national and 

international setting 
Relationship of supply of natural rcA-iirces and economic structure* 
Natural resource management: teciiolq s, n.'ed for and tvpe of 

cc;^ tro Is 

Role and importance of resouic} usr: r liining for the future; 
publ ic a.nd pr iva I e 

Public an: pri/ate school-, of higher education, where Scjction 118.19 
applies, shall suhmiu a syllabus of the course of instruction in the 
• conservation of natcral. resources or a listir.g of units if the prepara- 
i on iv conservation is integrated in other Cf^jr^ses. Time allotm.ents 
mu St be ii id ic a t C' d u n 1 e s s c o ii s e r va t i o n o \. ti a t u :m 1 r e : • > i r c ( ■ s i -s o f ^ : .--d 
for credit,, in wiiich case credit earr.cd r;;!.';f iridic;;- -d/' [v/i.-. iusir. 
Administrative Code 3 . 0 3 (/< ) (a) 3 J . 



the f ol Icvi 11'. 
in cnr.p] i anc(' 



w\ til 



lib. ( ) 



(b ) I"! vc r y t cac 1 1 o. r s 1 1 h 'j y. :i i d <.i i 1 c a r. . ih c n\ i w i i::nn ;■■ .i i < i r ^ 
the sick lenve f;pec i t" : • il in s. l.!]..]7 nnd tiir Liir-irici 
with S5. -42.39 co '^2.^^', llo.Ol, 1I8.0:\ 1:m,07(2) 
(NOTE: sc.-:: ] 1 . ■ 1 , i>no;(j 1). 



Ou tdoor Facilities 

"28.20 Corrjnun ity Fores t'f- . Any c: i t: y , v i 1 1 a g o , t: o v:n or school, d i s t r i. c r 
may acquire land, engac;^ in i: ores try and appropriate funds for such 
purpose. In the case of a city or viJIq^c* or it:s sciiool forest, the 
forest may be located outside trie c i t ■ ; o r villa p, e Jim i l s , ' ' 

" 1 ], 8 . 0 5 School Conservation Cam ps . ( I ) Top r omo t e an un d e r s t a nd i n o f 
geology, geography, conservation, nature study and other aspects of 
general knowledge which are learne-i best by actual contact witii nature 
itself, any school district may establish, operate and maintain and levy 
taxes to support i.id ividua Ily or in cooperation with other school dis- 
tricts or municipalities a sch.ool conservation camp. The camp need not 
be within the school district. 

(2) The school board of any such district may operate, contribute co 
the operation of. participate in tlie joint operation of, pay or cliarge 
fees for the operation of tlie school conservation camp. The school 
board may admit non-resident pupils as well as resident pupils of the 
school district. The school board shall deter-^.ine age and other entrance 
requirements and the proj^ram to be offered. The camp may be operated in 
summer or at any other time that the school board determines. 

(3) The school board may acquire, rent or accept the free use of facili- 
ties and equipment to operate the camp and may accept privattj contrilM- 
tions of any kind. 

(4) Tho school board may conduct the camp on propcrtv under the custodv 
of other municipal, state or federal ardencies when permission is granted 
or on pri\Mte property with the consent of the owner. 

C'j) Fvery state agency shall co^'oerate in making their „aff and facil- 
ities available further the oi)jecti\ r, of this program." 
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mentation . The Ohio State University, ERIC/SMEAC, 1975. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
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1 he Alliajuc loi Mnvironniental lulucation 



The Alliance for Environmental Education is a consorLiuiu of 31 
nongovcrnmontal associations with a conmion interest in Environmental 
Education. Combined membership of all Alliance affiliates is some 
12 million people. 

The Alliance v;as created in 1973 as a result of v7ork done by a 
Committee of the Conservation Jilducation Association. 



The Alliance performs two important functions: (1) it keeps 
members aware of the programs and activities of each other and encourages 
cooperation and program coordination; and (2) it sponsors programs, 
meetings, projects, and other activities of interest to member organi- 
zations and of value to the Environmental Education Field. 



Affiliated Organizations 



American Association of State Colleges and Universities 

American Federation of Teachers 

American Forest Institute 

American Gas Association 

American Institute of Architects 

American Nature Study Society 

American Society for Environmental Education 

Association for Environmental and Outdoor Education 

Boy Scouts of America 

Conservation Education Association 

Edison Electric Institute ' 

Foresta Institute for Ocean and Mountain Studies 

Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. 

Humane Society of the United States 

International Council on Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 

Izaak Walton League of America 

League of Women Voters of the United States 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 

National Association of Conservation Districts 
National Association for Environmental Education 
National Audubon Society 

National Council for Geographic Education 

National Education Association 

National Parks and Conservation Association 

National Science Teachers Association 

National Wildlife Federation 

The Nature Conservancy 

Soil Conservation Society of America 

United Auto Workers/Conservation Department 

Western Regional Environmental Education Council 

Wildlife Management Institute 
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President: I^dolph J. lU Schafcr 

Western Ro^;ioMal Environmental Education Council. 

Pre sidcnt- Elect : June McSwain 

American Forest Institute 

Vice President: John J. Doinniers 

Humane Society of the United States 

Treasurer: Walter E. Jeske 

Soil Conservation Society of America 
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